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ABRAHAM LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL, 1959-60 


The fact that the year 1959 marks the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln may not in itself be important, 
but the fact that the Congress of the United States and the California 
Legislature have taken the necessary steps to commemorate the anniver- 
sary is of great importance. In taking these steps both of these legislative 
bodies have used their power to point out the significant contributions 
to American democracy made by a truly great man, Abraham Lincoln, 
sixteenth President of the United States of America. 


LINCOLN THE MAN 


Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, points out 
the following pertinent facts regarding the greatness of Lincoln: 

Few men have understood better the intrinsic values of education 
than Abraham Lincoln, whose birth one hundred and fifty years ago 
we are celebrating. Few men symbolize as well as our sixteenth Presi- 
dent the importance of the personal factor in each individual’s educa- 
tional equation. 

The fact that Lincoln had less than a year’s formal education is 
well known. Likewise, the history books make note of his constant 
support for the expansion of public education. The reason for this 
partisanship is supplied in an interview with Lincoln prior to his elec- 
tion in 1860. 

The reporter asked candidate Lincoln about his formal education. 
The latter confirmed that he had spent “no more than six months” 
in a class. Then, in recollection he supplied the secret of his total edu- 
cation. He showed one facet of the self-discipline and determination 
that helped him forge from adversity the strength of character which 
was to put together again a nation ripped asunder by the Civil War. 


“Among my earliest recollections,” Lincoln recalled, “I remember 
how, when a mere child, I used to get irritated when anybody talked 
to me in a way I could not understand. I don’t think I got angry at 
anything else in my life. But that always disturbed my temper, and 
has ever since. 

“I can remember going to my little bedroom, after-hearing the neigh- 
bors talk of an evening with my father, and spending no small part of 
the night walking up and down, and trying to make out what was 
the exact meaning of some of their, to me, dark sayings. 

“T could not sleep, though I often tried to, when I got on such a hunt 
after an idea, until I had caught it; and when I thought I had got it, 
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| was not satisfied until I had repeated it over and over until I put 
it in language plain enough, as I thought, for any boy I know to 
comprehend. 

“This was a kind of passion with me, and it has stuck by me; for 
[ am never easy now, when I am handling a thought, till I have bounded 
it north, and bounded it south, bounded it east and bounded it west.” 


The restive mind and searching curiosity explained in such simple 
terms by Abraham Lincoln were the tools which built, on six months 
of classroom learning, a man of rare wisdom. The truth of his words 
is such that 80 years after his death, men on another continent used 
his phrases like banners in their struggles for independence. 

Lincoln’s concern for the people, coupled with his ability to stand 
beyond them and see the way ahead, made him a leader among leaders. 
This one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his birth affords us oppor- 
tunity to draw new strength of purpose from his words and deeds, 
an opportunity welcome in the classrooms of California’s public schools. 


Concress ESTABLISHES THE LINCOLN CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The 85th Congress of the United States passed a joint resolution 
establishing the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. The function of 
this Commission was to provide appropriate and nationwide observances 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the sixteenth 
President of the United States. A part of the text of this resolution 
follows: 


Whereas the year 1959 marks the one hunded and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln on February 12, 1809; and 

Whereas Abraham Lincoln served as the sixteenth President of the United 
States during a critical period of its history; and 

Whereas his spoken and written words and his philosophy of government 
have continued to have influence in our Government and in our daily way of 
life; and 

Whereas it is appropriate that his ideals and accomplishments be reemphasized 
and be given wider public knowledge on the occasion of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversity of his birth; 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That in order to provide for 
appropriate and nationwide observances and the coordination of ceremonies, 
there is hereby established a commission to be known as the Lincoln Sesqui- 
centennial Commission. 


STATE LEGISLATURE ESTABLISHES THE 
LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION OF CALIFORNIA 


The Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission of California,! created by 
the 1959 State Legislature, was directed to promote state-wide com- 


1Commission members are: Ex officio, Governor Edmund G. Brown; Lieutenant Governor 
Glenn M. Anderson, President of the Senate; Attorney General Stanley Mosk; Historian, State 
Archives, W. N. Davis; and other members, State Senators Randolph Collier, Paul L. Byrne, 
Nelson §. Dilworth; Assemblymen, Carl A. Britschgi, George A. Willson, and Charles B. 
Garrigus, Chairman. 
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memorative programs in observance of the sesquicentennial year, con- 
tinuing such observances through 1960, to coincide with the centennial 
anniversary of the Civil War years. The legislative act creating the 
Commission became effective in September, 1959; and on November 19, 
1959, the ninety-sixth anniversary of the Gettysburg Address, Governor 
Edmund G. Brown issued the following proclamation: 


The Congress of the United States, the Legislature of California, and the 
legislatures of 38 other states have established sesquicentennial commissions to 
commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary year of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s birth on February 12, 1809. The Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission of 
the State of California, created by act of the 1959 Legislature, was directed to 
promote state-wide programs for celebrating events as the anniversary year pro- 
gressed. It is cooperating with the other groups intent on inspiring national 
devotion to the Lincolnian principles which in his own words have made th: 
nation “the last best hope on earth.” These principles of honesty, justice, ana 
democracy are urgently needed today as a bulwark in the character of American 
citizens against the complex challenges of domestic and foreign problems. For 
Lincoln’s struggle for human rights and liberty still continues, as it did when 
he wrote from his heart to dedicate, on that nineteenth day of November, four 
score and sixteen years ago, not just a cemetery at Gettysburg but himself and 
his people to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

The great task he defined still remains before us. We must continue to seek 
for ourselves and our fellow humans that essence of equality which he defined 
as “an unfettered start, an equal chance in the race of life.” 

It is fitting that plans, exhibits, publications, celebrations and appropriate pro- 
grams should emphasize the greatness and value of the life and character of 
Abraham Lincoln. His historical stature never stops growing. 

As Governor of California, I, Edmund G. Brown, do proclaim and declare 
that the years 1959 and 1960 shall be a period of appropriate observance and 
celebration of the sesquicentennial anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 
I call upon and recommend to all community governments, all civic groups, all 
educational institutions, all service organizations, and all newspapers, radio and 
television channels to take such steps as they may deem appropriate to carry out 
the spirit and purpose of this proclamation. 


OBSERVANCES SUGGESTED FOR CALIFORNIA PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


California public schools can contribute in large measure and in many 
ways to the observance of the Abraham Lincoln Sesquicentennial. Their 
contributions may be made by offering assembly programs both for the 
students and public, conducting forums, and utilizing fully the oppor- 
tunities that arise in the classrooms. They may also make worthwhile 
contributions by maintaining bulletin board displays that highlight 
Lincoln’s achievements, and by giving special attention in their school 
papers and other publications to Lincoln’s contributions to our under- 
standing of American democracy. 


CALENDAR OF IMPORTANT EVENTS IN LINCOLN’s LIFE 


The following calendar of events in Lincoln’s life provides informa- 
tion that can be used to advantage in sesquicentennial observances. It 
also contains suggestions regarding activities that will have value for 
commemorative purposes and as learning experiences. 
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January. The Emanicipation Proclamation was signed on January 1, 
1863. This suggests study and discussion of the reasons for the Procla- 
mation and how it affected our society. Lincoln bought a home on 
January 7, 1844. The only home he ever bought or owned suggests a 
review of all the places where he lived, from his birth on Nolin Creek 
in Kentucky to the White House in Washington. The subject might 
include study of the restoration work done on the houses he occupied 
or of his life during the years he roomed with Joshua Speed over his 
store. Lincoln petitioned Congress on January 21, 1848, praying for 
further testing of a “liquid fire” suitable for use in national defense. 
This suggests a review of the congressional career of Lincoln involving 
his famous “spot resolutions” concerning the Mexican War, or his 
interest in tools of war during the Civil War. President-elect Lincoln 
visited his stepmother for the last time on January 31, 1861. This offers 
an opportunity for reviewing the story of Lincoln’s parents as well as 
comparing Nancy Hanks and Sarah Bush Johnston. 


February. ‘This being the month of his birth, the obvious suggestion 
for a program subject is a short biographical sketch. Several such 
sketches of himself were prepared by Lincoln and are available in librar- 
ies. His pronounced characteristics of honesty, humility, and steadfast- 
ness are especially appropriate for consideration during the month of his 
birth. On February 11, 1861, Lincoln bade farewell to Springtield in a 
short speech at the railway station. This suggests accounts of his arrival 
in Springfield in 1837, and of his burial there in 1865. Another impor- 
tant speech made during the month was the Cooper Institute Address, 
delivered on February 27, 1860. An estimate of the political value of 
the speech, supported by the story of the “Lost” speech and the “House 
Divided” speech has excellent program possibilities. “Lincoln As A Lec- 
turer” might be used as a topic to commemorate the speech he delivered 
in Springfield on Washington’s birthday anniversary in 1859. Appar- 
ently he was not too successful as a lyceum speaker on the subject of 
inventions and discoveries, but he held an inventor’s patent, and during 
the Civil War listened almost daily to the plans of would-be inventors. 


March. The most important events that happened to Lincoln in the 
month of March were the two presidential inaugurations. Behind these, 
of course, is the fascinating story of his climb to the Presidency, and 
the fact that he won successively on the Republican and the Union 
party tickets. On March 10, or thereabouts, an attractive military pro- 
gram might be planned under the heading “Lincoln Discovers a Gen- 
eral,” because on that day in 1864, he appointed General U. S. Grant to 
command the Union armies. Behind this is the interesting story of the 
constant changes that had to be made in the command. Another pro- 
gram topic for March, “Lincoln and the U. S. Supreme Court,” would 
be fitting, because he was admitted to practice before that body on 
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March 7, 1849. He was also first sworn in as a lawyer and admitted to 
the Illinois Bar during the month of March. 


April. This is the month of the assassination, and memorial programs 
are annually held in many places. The details of the plot and the escape 
route of John Wilkes Booth are interesting program material. The 
month of April is associated with Lincoln because it marks the begin- 
ning of the Civil War. On April 15, 1861, exactly four years before his 
death, he issued a cali for 75,000 volunteers. Here is the basis for pro- 
grams on how Lincoln recruited the army; the system of substitutes; 
and the draft riots. “Slavery in the District of Columbia,” might be used 
as a topic to commemorate the signing, on April 16, 1862, of the act 
freeing the slaves in Washington. During April, 1832, Lincoln volun- 
teered for army service and became Captain Lincoln in the Black Hawk 
War. A narrative of his military experiences, and a story of how he was 
given Iowa land in return for his services provide themes for a program. 


May. There were several important events in the life of Lincoln 
suitable for commemoration in this month. On May 18, 1860, he was 
nominated for President by the Republican National Convention. In this 
connection the national political picture, the state convention, and the 
inside story of the nominating convention can all be described. An im- 
portant event of the month was the “Lost” speech of Lincoln delivered 
on May 29, 1856, in Bloomington, Illinois. Any treatment of this speech 
would reveal the political growth of Lincoln and his influence on the 
creation of the Republican Party. “Lincoln the Postmaster” is an appro- 
priate subject because he became postmaster of New Salem, Illinois, on 
May 7, 1833. The five years that Lincoln spent in New Salem have been 
thoroughly and faithfully recorded in the literature relating to him so 
that program material for this period is plentiful. 


June. The political destiny of Lincoln was thought by many to 
have been decided on June 16, 1858, when he delivered his “House 
Divided” speech. The speech is a rich source for a program study of 
Lincoln’s philosophy of society. “Lincoln and the Illinois Central Rail- 
road” is an interesting topic. He was awarded $4,800 in a suit against 
the company on June 23, 1857. The topic, “Fremont and Lincoln in 
1856” is suggested for a suitable type of program. In the convention 
that nominated Fremont for President on June 19, 1856, Lincoln re- 
ceived 110 votes for Vice President. Apparently he was not completely 
unknown nationally. 


July. The War Message of President Lincoln was sent to Congress 
on July 4, 1861. This suggests a review of the steps leading up to the 
beginning of hostilities, and the measures adopted by the President to 
protect the nation. Another event with far-reaching effect and worthy 
of a celebration was the signing on July 2, 1862, of the Land Grant 
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College Act. Many colleges and universities in the United States trace 
their origins to this law. As a program subject this would promote a 
study of Lincoln’s interest in education, and the history of any given 
institution. 


August. This being a month of elections in many states, an appro- 
priate program topic might be “Lincoln and His Election to Office.” 
“Congressman Abraham Lincoln” is suggested as a program subject for 
celebrating his election to that office on August 3, 1846. The story of 
Lincoln and Ann Rutledge, who died on August 23, 1835, is told by 
most biographers of Lincoln, and it is interesting program material for 
citizen groups and dramatic clubs. 


September. A program about “Lincoln the Lawyer’ is timely, be- 
cause on September 9, 1836, he received his license to practice law. The 
following year he moved to Springfield, Illinois, and practiced his pro- 
fession there until he became President of the United States. His sense 
of justice distinguished all his law cases, and he enjoyed the reputation 
of being at the top of his profession. In September 1862, when the 
fortunes of war were going against the Union, Lincoln wrote “Medita- 
tion on the Divine Will.” This meditation is an expression of the the- 
ology of Lincoln and may be used effectively as a topic for programs 
relating to his religious thinking. 


October. The poem, “My Childhood Home I See Again,” was writ- 
ten by Lincoln after a visit he made to Indiana on October 26, 1844. 
This suggests a full program on Lincoln’s poems and on his love for the 
works of his favorite poets. Lincoln often wrote verses, and many of 
them compare favorably with the poems published in the newspapers 
of his day. The repeal of the Missouri Compromise greatly aroused 
Lincoln, and on October 16, 1854, he delivered his famous Missouri 
Compromise speech, which set forth his ideas on slavery. 


November. At least three of the most important events in the life 
of Abraham Lincoln happened in the month of November. He married 
Mary Todd, he was elected President of the United States, and he 
delivered the Gettysburg Address. Lincoln and his wife, Mary Todd, 
were married on November 4, 1842. A program on the family would 
likely include the courtship and postponed wedding, the lean years, the 
birth of four sons, life in the White House, and Mary Todd’s illness. 
Election Day, 1860, fell on November 6. Almost any day in the month, 
however, would be suitable for a commemorative program. An account 
of the election should include the alignment of the political parties, the 
victory of a minority candidate, and the outlook for war. President 
Lincoln was invited to make a few appropriate remarks at the cere- 
monies dedicating the soldiers’ cemetery in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
on November 18, 1863. His comment, known now as the Gettysburg 
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Address, is by far the best-known public utterance ever made by an 
American president. No doubt it will be recited and referred to in 
many programs during the month of November, and no opportunity to 
recognize its importance should be overlooked. 


December. Christmas Day seems to have passed uneventfully 
through the years for Abraham Lincoln, although many family events, 
such as the second marriage of his father, the birth of Mary Todd, and 
the birth of “Willie” Lincoln happened in the month of December. 
“Lincoln the Legislator” might be used for a program subject in honor 
of his having taken his seat in Congress, December 6, 1847. The diplo- 
macy of the federal government is an interesting subject that might be 
presented under the heading, “Lincoln Decides the Trent Case.” A 
crisis arose between the governments of the United States and Great 
Britain when a British ship was halted, and American officers removed 
representatives of the Confederate State of America. Lincoln decided 
the case on December 26, 1861. A quarter of a century after the Black 
Hawk War, Abraham Lincoln located his warrant for 120 acres of lowa 
land. This suggests a program on the history of the land claimed on 
December 27, 1859. The four terms Lincoln served in the Illinois Legis- 
lature were significant years in his life and in the history of the state. 
They suggest programs based on his efforts to get the state capital 
moved to Springfield, and on the planning that he did on the internal 
improvements of the state. 


CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS AND IN THE OFFICES OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 

RONALD W. COX, Assistant Division Chief, School Administration 


The series of statutes emerging from the 1959 Legislature regarding 
classified employees established definite responsibilities, privileges, and 
rights with respect to persons in positions that do not require certifica- 
tion who are employed by school districts and by the offices of county 
superintendents of schools. These statutes have added to the responsi- 
bilities of governing boards of school districts and the offices of county 
superintendents of schools. The purpose of this presentation is to: (1) 
detail the provisions of the new statutes; (2) relate them to existing 
law; and (3) attempt to answer questions concerning them that have 
been raised. 

Chapter 3 of Division 10 of the Education Code, (Sections 13580- 
13756), is entitled “Classified Employees,” and consists of the following 
five articles: Article 1, Employment; Article 2, Salaries; Article 3, Insti- 
tutes; Article 4, Resignations and Leaves of Absence; and Article 5, 
Merit System. 

In addition, the provisions of Education Code Section 13580 make the 
provisions of Chapter 3 applicable to persons employed under the au- 
thority of Education Code Sections 997, 998, and 999: a secretary and 
bookkeeper for a governing board; an administrative adviser; and a 
director of school building planning. 

The provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, and 4 apply to all classified em- 
ployees of a school district, with the following exceptions: 

1. The members of the classified service in any city school district 

which in its charter has provided for a merit system of employ- 

ment 

. The members of the classified service in school districts that have 
adopted a merit system unless the terms of a particular provision 
are specifically applicable to such members 


Nm 


Article 5, which deals entirely with provisions relative to districts 
that have adopted the merit system, is not discussed. 

A summary of the existing provisions and new laws relating to classi- 
fied employees follows. 


CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLoyYEES (Education Code Section 13581, Chapter 
1267, Statutes of 1959). 

No later than July 1, 1960, the governing boards of school districts, 
except those that have adopted the merit system, or a city providing 
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for a merit system in its charter, shall classify all employees and posi- 
tions in the classified service. The following are not a part of the 
classified service: (1) substitute employees and short-term employees, 
employed and paid for less than 75 per cent of the school year; (2) 
part-time playground positions; (3) full-time day students employed 
part time; and (4) apprentices and professional experts employed on a 
temporary basis for a specific project. 

The classification of all employees and positions means that each 
shall be given a title, a description of duties and responsibilities, and 
that the minimum eligibility requirements for employment shall be 
listed. 


ASSIGNMENT OF Duties oF CLASSIFIED SERVICE (Education Code Sec- 
tion 13582, Chapter 1267, Statutes of 1959). 


The governing board shall fix and prescribe the duties to be performed 
by all persons in the classified service and in other positions not re- 
quiring certification. This provision applies to districts which have 
adopted the merit system with the exception that it does not apply to 
persons employed as a part of the personnel commission staff in such 
districts. 


ConTRACTS FOR CLASSIFIED SERVICE (Education Code Section 13583, 
Chapter 1901, Statutes of 1959). 


In districts with 850 or more units of average daily attendance, each 
person in the classified service shall be provided a contract that shall 
extend at least to the end of the fiscal year. The contract may be of 
the renewable type which indicates that if not dismissed at the end of 
the year the person is employed for the ensuing year. Instead of pro- 
viding a separate contract for each employee, a single contract for all 
employees may be adopted if the provisions of such contract are pre- 
sented to each affected employee. 

In lieu of providing a separate contract for each employee or a single 
contract for all employees, the governing board, through rules and reg- 
ulations, may designate persons in the classified service as permanent 
employees, such employees to be subject to dismissal for cause only, 
as determined by the governing board. 

The above provisions make no mention of a probationary period for 
classified employees. The requirement for a contract specifies that em- 
ployment extends to the end of the fiscal year. It would be possible 
under the rules and regulations adopted to classify employees as perma- 
nent to provide for a period of probation, but such probationary period 
could not be shorter than the term of the annual contract. 

No provision is contained in Chapter 1901 relative to dismissal during 
the term of contract of an employee, except that a permanent employee 
may be dismissed for cause only, as determined by the governing board. 
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Without statutory provisions governing dismissal, it is still within the 
authority of the governing board to dismiss an employee during the 
term of the annual contract for reasonable and sound reasons. It is 
also within the power of the governing board to include causes for dis- 
missal within the terms of the contract. However, care should be taken, 
in including such causes for dismissal in the contract, that the causes 
listed are not the only ones for which an employee may be dismissed. 


FINGERPRINTING OF CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES (Education Code Sections 
13588, 13589, Chapter 1894, Statutes of 1959). 


The provisions of these sections apply to all school districts except 
the Los Angeles city school districts and the San Francisco Unified 
School District. They will apply to these districts if their governing 
boards adopt bylaws that provide for adherence to the provisions of 
the sections. 

The governing board shall require, within ten days of employment, 
that each person employed in a position not requiring certification (sub- 
stitute and temporary employees may be exempted), be fingerprinted 
by a local law enforcement agency and the prints forwarded to the 
State Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investigation. The gov- 
erning board of a school district or districts with 60,000 units of average 
daily attendance or more may elect to process the fingerprint card of 
its own employees or applicants; and for the purpose of the statute can 
function as a law enforcement agency. 

With respect to currently employed classified persons—those em- 
ployed before September 18, 1959—the governing board, except in dis- 
tricts which under previous law required the fingerprinting of classified 
employees, shall forward a request to the Bureau of Criminal Identifica- 
tion and Investigation, indicating the number of employees that have 
not been fingerprinted for the purpose of this section. It is important 
that the term “fingerprinted for the purpose of this section” be under- 
stood, for even though a person has fingerprints on file with the Bureau 
of Criminal Identification and Investigation for any other purposes, he 
must again file them so that the district may be established as a contribu- 
ting agency with the Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investigation. 
The Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investigation shall direct 
when such fingerprints shall be processed, not later than September 
18, 1961. 

The governing board shall establish a fee of $4.00 for fingerprinting 
to be paid to the local law enforcement agency taking the fingerprints. 
Half of the fee is to be held by the local law enforcement agency and 
the other half is to be forwarded with the fingerprint cards to the 
Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investigation. 

If an applicant is employed within 30 days after filing an application, 
the school district may reimburse the applicant the amount of the fee. 
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If the fingerprint card transmitted to the Bureau of Criminal Identifica- 
tion and Investigation is that of an employee of a district, the district 
shall pay the fee, and no fee shall be charged the employee. The pay- 
ment by the district of such fees is made a legal charge against the 
general fund of the district. 

Upon receipt of fingerprint cards, the State Bureau of Criminal Iden- 
tification and Investigation will forward one set to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and place one set in its own file. The Bureau of 
Criminal Identification and Investigation shall ascertain whether the 
applicant or employee has been arrested or convicted of any crime, and 
shall forward such information to the local law enforcement agency 
which in turn will transmit the information to the contributing school 
district. The Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investigation will 
further report arrests or convictions occurring after the initial filing 
of the fingerprints in the same manner. 

Some confusion has existed relative to the fingerprinting of school 
bus drivers. School bus drivers must be fingerprinted twice—once as 
an applicant for a school bus driver’s certificate, and again as an em- 
ployee of a school district. This is necessary to establish both the 
Division of Drivers’ Licenses, Department of Motor Vehicles, which 
issues the school bus driver’s certificate, and the school district, which 
employs the school bus driver, as contributing agencies with regard to 
the Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investigation. Reports from 
the Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investigation must be for- 
warded to both the Department of Motor Vehicles and the school 
district. 


Work Week oF CLassiFIED Empioyvers (Education Code Sections 
13590.1, 13590.2, 13590.3, Chapter 1901, Statutes of 1959). 


The work week of classified emplovees in all school districts, includ- 
ing districts that have adopted the merit system, shall be 40 hours. These 
provisions do not prohibit the extension of a regular working hour 
schedule on an overtime basis when it is necessary to carry on the 
business of the district, nor do they prohibit the district from establish- 
ing a work week of less than 40 hours. 

The governing board must establish the method by which ordered 
overtime or overtime during critical emergencies is compensated. Or- 
dered overtime work shall be compensated through compensatory time 
off or through overtime pay at a rate at least equal to the regular rate 
of pay. During a critical emergency, the board may declare overtime 
necessary and provide for compensation at a rate not less than the 
regular rate of pay or for compensatory time off. If payment is made 
for ordered overtime work in compensatory time off, such time off shall 
be granted within 12 calendar months following the overtime worked 
and without impairing services rendered by the district. 
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Tue Errect or AGE AND Pensions Upon EMPLOYMENT IN CLASSIFIED 
Service (Education Code Section 13592, Chapter 1267, Statutes of 
1959). 


No minimum or maximum age limits shall be established for the em- 
ployment or continuation in employment of members of the classified 
service other than the maximum age (seventy) established by the State 
Employees’ Retirement System. In the Los Angeles city school districts 
the maximum age may be established between sixty-five and seventy 
years of age. 

No person receiving a pension from any retirement system as a result 
of prior employment by a school district shall be employed in a posi- 
tion in the classified service. For example, a retired teacher or adminis- 
trator receiving a retirement allowance from the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System cannot be employed in the classified service of a school 
district. 


EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

Payment of Persons in Classified Service (Education Code Sections 
13601, 13602, 13603, 13604, Chapter 1773, Statutes of 1959). The gov- 
erning boards of school districts, including those of districts that have 
adopted the merit system, shall fix and order paid the compensation of 
persons in the classified service and other employees not requiring cer- 
tification who are employed by the district. The governing board of a 
school district in which such employees are not paid in 12 equal monthly 
payments except upon the election of the employee, may withhold 
from each payment an amount as follows, depending upon the number 
of months of employment; and the board may use the amount withheld 
to make the additional payments required to reach a total of 12 monthly 
payments. 


Number of months Per cent withheld from 
employed each monthly payment 
11 8% 
10 16% 
9 25 


The amount withheld shall be paid to the employee (1) in one pay- 
ment not later than September 10, if he is employed for 11 months; (2) 
in two equal payments, one not later than August 10, the other not 
later than September 10, if he is employed for ten months; and (3) in 
three equal payments, the first not later than July 10, the second not 
later than August 10, and the third not later than September 10, if he 
is employed for nine months. 

Once an employee has elected to be paid in 12 monthly payments, 
such election shall not be revocable until the commencement of the 
next ensuing fiscal year. If an employee leaves a district at the end of 
the fiscal year, the amounts withheld are due him and shall be paid 
within 30 days of the last day worked by the employee. 
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The salary of persons in the classified service shall be paid at least 
once during each calendar month on or before the tenth day of the 
calendar month following the month in which the labor was performed. 


Vacations (Education Code Section 13651, Chapter 1267, Statutes of 
1959). The governing boards of school districts, including those that 
have adopted the merit system, may grant leaves of absence and vaca- 
tion with or without pay to persons employed in the classified service 
of the district. 


Sick Leave (Education Code Section 13651.1, Chapter 1773, Statutes 
of 1959). Every classified employee, including those in districts that 
have adopted the merit system, shall be entitled to sick leave. If the 
employee works five days a week and is employed for a full year’s 
service, he is entitled to 12 days sick leave. If an employee works less 
than five days a week or less than a full year, he shall be entitled to sick 
leave in accordance with the following formula: 


Number of days worked per week x Number of months worked per year 
5 12 


pad Y 


The governing board of a school district may provide for sick leave 
in addition to the amount provided by this section. Unused sick leave 
accumulates from year to year without limit. A person initially em- 
ployed is entitled at once to the sick leave that he will be entitled to after 
six months of service. Subsequent to six months of employment, no sick 
leave may be granted that has not been actually earned. The governing 
board of each school district shall adopt rules and regulations prescrib- 
ing the manner of proof of illness or injury that shall be required of 
employees for the purpose of taking sick leave. Such rules and regula- 
tions shall not discriminate against evidence of treatment by the practice 
of the religion of any well recognized religious sect, denomination, or 
organization. 

A school district that has adopted a merit system need not adhere to 
the provisions of this section if it has adopted and maintains in effect 
provisions for paid leaves of absence for illness or injury in accordance 
with prevailing community practice as determined by a survey made 
under the direction of the personnel commission of the district, and 
such plan has been approved by the board of education and personnel 
commission of the district. 


Maternity Leave (Education Code Section 13651.3, Chapter 1267, 
Statutes of 1959). The governing board of school districts, including 
those of districts that have adopted the merit system, may provide for 
granting maternity leave and may adopt rules and regulations prescrib- 
ing the manner of proof of pregnancy, the time during pregnancy at 
which the leave of absence shall be taken, and the length of time for 
which the leave of absence shall continue after the birth of the child, 
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and shall provide whether the leave granted shall be with or without 
pay, and if with pay, the amount of such pay. 


Bereavement Leave (Education Code Section 13651.4, Chapter 1267, 
Statutes of 1959). Every employee in the classified service may be 
granted bereavement leave not to exceed three days on account of the 
death of any member of his immediate family. No deduction shall be 
made from the salary of such employee nor shall such leave be deducted 
from any other leaves granted by the governing board or by law. The 
governing board may enlarge the benefits of this section. Immediate 
family is defined as mother, mother-in-law, father, father-in-law, spouse, 
son, daughter, brother, or sister of the employee, or any relative living 
in the immediate household of the employee. 


Transfer of Benefits by the District (Education Code Section 13655, 
Chapter 1895, Statutes of 1959). Any classified employee who has been 
employed by a school district for a year or longer and who leaves 
employment in that school district for the sole purpose of obtaining a 
position in another district and within 30 days accepts such a position, 
may, if agreed to by the employing district, have transferred with him 
all or any part of the accumulated sick leave or other benefits provided 
by law to which he may be entitled. Previous service may be counted 
for seniority purposes except when position or personnel reduction is 
ordered by the governing board. If the transferring employee had 
permanent status in the previous district, the new employing board may 
establish a probationary period of not more than one year. 


INSTITUTES FOR PERSONS IN THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE (Education Code 
Sections 13621, 13622, Chapter 1267, Statutes of 1959). 


The superintendent of schools of every county and city school dis- 
trict may hold annual institutes for classified personnel and shall desig- 
nate the persons required to attend such institutes. The expenses of 
such institutes shall be paid in the same manner and from the same 
funds as are teachers’ institutes. 

Sections 13621 and 13622 apply also to districts that have adopted 
the merit system. 


EXAMINATION TO DETERMINE FREEDOM FROM ACTIVE TUBERCULOSIS 
(Education Code Section 12915, Chapter 1557, Statutes of 1959). 


No person shall be employed in a position in the classified service 
unless examined and declared free from active tuberculosis within the 
past two years. The examination shall consist of an X-ray of the lungs 
or an approved intradermal tuberculin test, which, if positive, shall be 
followed by an X-ray of the lungs. All employees shall be required 
to undergo the examination at least once in two years or oftener if the 
governing board so determines. 
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After examination the employee shall cause to be filed with the dis- 
trict superintendent of schools a certificate from the examining physi- 
cian showing that the employee was examined and found free of active 
tuberculosis. The county board may require that all such certificates 
be filed in the office of the county superintendent of schools or that 
such files be maintained in the office of the county superintendent of 
schools if a majority of the governing boards of the districts within 
the county so petition the county board of education, except that in 
either case, the district or districts with a common board that have an 
average daily attendance of 60,000 or more may require that the files 
of its employees be maintained in the administration office of the dis- 
trict or districts. 

The examination is a condition of initial employment, and expense 
incident thereto shall be borne by the applicant unless otherwise pro- 
vided for by rules of the governing board. However, the board may, 
if an applicant is employed, reimburse such person for the cost of the 
examination. With respect to current employees, those employed before 
September 18, 1959, the governing board shall reimburse the cost, if 
any, of the examination. 

At the discretion of the governing board, this section shall not apply 
to employees not requiring certification qualifications who are employed 
for any period of time less than a school year and whose functions do 
not require frequent or prolonged contact with pupils. 

The provisions of this section shall not apply to a person filing an 
affidavit stating that he adheres to the faith or teaching of any well 
recognized religious sect, denomination, or organization which depends 
upon prayer for healing, and that to the best of his knowledge and 
belief he is free from active tuberculosis. However, if at any time there 
is cause to believe that such person is afflicted with active tuberculosis, 
he may be excluded from service until the employing district is satisfied 
that he is not so afflicted. 


SUMMARY 


The following summary lists (1) the provisions of law with which 
all governing boards must comply; and (2) the permissive authorizations 
that may be excercised at the discretion of governing boards. The term, 
“governing boards,” includes county superintendents of schools. 

The following provisions of law must be complied with by the gov- 
erning boards of school districts: 


1. All employees and positions except those specified by law that 
do not require certification, except in districts that have a merit 
system, shall be classified by July 1, 1960. 

2. The governing board shall fix and prescribe the duties to be 
performed by all persons in the classified service and in other 
positions not requiring certification. 
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. The governing boards of districts with 850 or more units of 
average daily attendance shall provide classified employees with 
an annual contract extending to the end of the school year or shall 
adopt rules and regulations making classified employees permanent. 

. The governing boards of all school districts, except those of the 
Los Angeles city school districts and of the San Francisco 
Unified School District, unless they desire, shall provide for the 
fingerprinting of all classified employees and shall establish a $4.00 
fee therefor. 

. The governing boards of all districts shall make provision for a 

work week of 40 hours; shall establish the method by which em- 

ployees shall be compensated for ordered overtime; and shall 
establish rates of ordered overtime pay which are not less than 
those of regular pay. 

The governing boards of all districts shall fix and order paid 

the compensation of classified employees and other employees 

not requiring certification qualifications and shall pay such com- 
pensation at least monthly on or before the tenth day of the 
month. 

. The governing board of all districts shall provide for sick leave 
for classified employees and shall adopt rules and regulations re- 
quiring and prescribing the manner of proof of illness or injury. 

. The governing boards shall provide that classified employees, ex- 
cept those who file affidavits of adherence to the faith and teach- 
ing of a religious sect, denomination or organization which de- 
pends upon prayer for healing, be examined within the past two 
years and declared free of active tuberculosis as a condition of 
initial employment and shall be examined at least once each two 
years during employment. 

. The governing boards shall pay the fee for fingerprinting persons 
who are employees of the district. 

. The governing boards shall not establish a minimum or maximum 

age limit for employment or continuation in service other than 

The maximum established by the State Employees’ Retirement 

System. 

The governing boards shall not employ any person receiving a 

pension as a result of prior employment by a school district. 


The following provisions may be exercised at the discretion of the 
governing boards of school districts: 


8 
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The governing board of any school district may establish a work 
week of less than 40 hours. 

The governing board may declare overtime necessary during a 
critical emergency and provide for compensation or compensatory 
time off at a rate less than the regular rate of pay. 
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. The governing board may, upon election of the employee, provide 


for the payment of salary in 12 monthly installments regardless of 
the number of months worked annually. 


. The governing board may grant leaves of absence and vacation, 


with or without pay, to classified employees. 


. The governing board may grant sick leave in addition to the mini- 


mum schedule provided in the law. 


. The governing board may grant maternity leave to female classified 


employees and may adopt rules and regulations prescribing the 
conditions of the length of leave, and whether the leave granted 
shall be with or without pay, and if with pay, how much. 


. The governing board may grant three-day bereavement leave to 


classified employees on account of death of any member of the 
employee’s immediate family, and may enlarge upon the benefits 
authorized. 


. The governing board may agree to the transfer of all or any part 


of the benefits provided by law accrued in another school district, 
upon the employment in the district of a classified employee and 
may, if the district provides for permanency of classified em- 
ployees, require a probationary period of not more than one year. 


. The governing board may pay the fee for fingerprinting applicants 


who within 30 days are employed by the school district. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION CHANGES 
IN CALIFORNIA, 1958-59 


DRAYTON B. NUTTALL, Chief, Bureau of School District Organization 


The data contained in this report show the changes in school district 
organization for the school year 1958-59, effective July 1, 1959. 


Table 1 shows the number of school districts according to level or 
type in operation for the years, 1935-36, 1945-46, 1950-51, 1955-56, and 
1959-60. The changes in the number of school districts from one year 
ago include a reduction of 41 elementary districts; a reduction of two 
high school districts; an increase of one junior college district; and an 
increase of four unified districts. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO LEVEL OR TYPE IN OPERATION 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEARS 1935-36, 1945-46, 1950-51, 1955-56, AND 1959-60 * 


——— 
Level or type of school district | 1935-36 | 1945-46 | 1950-51 | 1955-56 | 1959-60 
ae re 7 | 
Elementary | 2,735 2,248 1,779 | 1,533 1,361 
High school | 295 | 260 | 245 | 23% 225 
Junior college | 17 14 | 20 | 23 28 
Unified... ..- 0 | 46 67 | 92 107 
Wi 3,047 | 2,568 2,111 | 1,880 | 1,721 
* Data are from records of apportionment of State Schoo] Fund 


Table 2 shows the total average daily attendance in California school 
districts for 1958-59, as credited for apportionment purposes for 1959-60. 
It will be noted that unified districts were credited with a total of 
896,745 a.d.a. which constituted 28.4 per cent of the state total. 


Table 3 shows the number and kind of district organization changes 
that became effective July 1, 1959. 


Table 4 provides the details regarding the changes in school district 
organization made under the provisions of Chapter 9, Division 5 of the 
Fducation Code, including those which became effective July 1, 1959, 
and a recapitulation of all changes made since July 1, 1947. 


Table 5 shows the number of unified districts established, and the 
total number of unified districts in operation in any given year from 
1936 through 1959. 


[18] 
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Tables 6, 7, 8, and 9 provide a breakdown, by counties, of unified, 
elementary, high school, and junior college districts, classified according 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE NUMBER AND 
PER CENT OF THE TOTAL AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE CREDITED TO 
UNIFIED DISTRICTS, 1958-59 


| Average daily attendance 
credited to unified districts 


| 
a 
a 


; average daily 
Educational level | attendance Number Per cent 
ES —-| Se & % Sa 

MN a oo ne ae ee a ete 522,719 26.0 
irades seven and eight in junior high schools__........._.-__-| 98,742 ng 43.1 
Total a.d.a., kindergarten through grade eight._____ 621,461 97,7 
Grades nine through twelve.._...............-...._.-_._.-. | 209,620 29.6 
Total a.d.a., kindergarten through grade twelve_._.______ 2,950,700 | 831 081 28.2 
Grades thirteen and fourteen. _..................-_--.-___- | 128,984 al 40, 265 , 31.2 
Total a.d.a., kindergarten through grade fourteen __.___- | 3,079,684 | 871, 346 | 98.3 
ee Ep i. aS : ema | 75,579 | 25,399 | 33 .6 
eee epee <8 20 n)3.8 nt, ee 3,155,263 896,745 28.4 


TABLE 3 
CHANGES IN SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1959 


Number of 


Kind of change changes made 

Formation of new districts: 

i) SESS BES hie eee 4 

Union elementary - - --_----- Se ae 4 

Junior college. ..--.....-- 1 

Regular elementary-- 1 
Annexations to: 

Regular elementary districts... ...........--- 5 ug ( 

Union or joint union districts. -...............-.....-- ; 10 

RIM cncecdacsttavccurcaacuoausa hgRe aes Be : 1 
Annexation of elementary districts not in high school districts to 

High Gehool districts... 00-6.cnccnnee pe 15 

pS PO eee ; ‘ a i 11 
Boundary changes between: 

Elementary districts. eee | as , 42 

Elementary and unified districts......-..--.-___- 3 2 ‘ 14 

Minin feccandaccchacducuasaduccccedsaceuuas ma a 1 
Transfer of elementary district from one high school district to another 5 a 1 
Lapsations and subsequent annexations_......................____.- se Bical 6 


to the number of pupils in average daily attendance. Table 10 sum- 
marizes Tables 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
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TABLE 4 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1947 TO JULY 1, 
1959 MADE UNDER LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR OPTIONAL REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL 


DISTRICTS BY ELECTORS (Chapter 9, Division 5, Education Code, Sections 3001-3492) 
Number of recommended 
reorganizations 
Number of |_ = nies Per cent of 
recommen- | recommen- 
dations | Which were | Which dations 
Kind of change made | effected | failed made 
pute oR OCNE St ey Sly ee | eee oe 
= | 
Changes made effective July 1, 1959: | | 
Formation of new districts: | 
Sa z ae =, 5 | 2 | 3 40.0 
Union elementary - - -- : 1 | 1 | 0 100.0 
Junior college__--- rae a 1 | 0 | 1 0.0 
| 
Annexations: | | 
Elementary to elementary. -- Pe 1 | 1 0 104.0 
Elementary to high school----.- eee 5 } 0 } 5 0.0 
7 Sa : } | 
Transfer of elementary districts between high school } 
ia ena aa eee eset | 2 | 0 | 2 0.0 
Combining high school districts_.............-.--- 1 | 0 1 0.0 
CUS Le aaa Eee age son Cemee Seat eee 16 | 4 12 25.0 
| } 
Total changes made effective July 1, 1947, through | 
July 1, 1959: | | 
Formation of new districts: | | 
Unified districts_........- oe 125 43 83 34.4 
Union elementary districts ms 49 29 20 59.1 
Union high school districts ok 3 3 0 100.0 
Junior college districts... - : | 5 2 3 40.0 
Annexations: 
To high school districts_- 26 14 12 53.8 
To unified districts_____- 12 12 0 100.0 
To elementary districts- 15 10 5 66.7 
To junior college districts -_ - - 2 2 0 100.0 
Combining high school districts. ............------- 1 0 1 0.0 
Pac cncancaussknnmene eRe 6 4 2 66.7 
Transfer of elementary districts between high school 
SN ais Wicnrienginnliaccioonmincacs Ba ESPANA | 3 } 1 2 33.3 
Totals 240 | 120 | 128 50.0 
| | | 


TABLE 5 
NUMBER OF UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS ESTABLISHED AND THE TOTAL NUMBER IN 
OPERATION DURING EACH SCHOOL YEAR, 1936-37 THROUGH 1959-60 


Number Total number | Number Total number 
Fiscal year established in operation Fiscal year established in operation 
1936-37- 35 35 | 8 55 
1937-38_ 1 36 7 62 
1938-39 0 36 5 67 
1939-40_ 2 38 2 69 
1940-41 - 2 40 8 75* 
1941-42_. 0 40 8 83 
1942-43_- 1 41 5 88 
1943-44__ 1 42 4 92 
1944-45__ 2 44 4 95°* 
1945-46 __- 2 46 2 97 
1946-47- 1 47 LE catemmeisennia 7 103t 
1947-48 0 47 1959-60. ._._- aipgeaa 4 107 


*In order to permit formation of a county-wide school district in Nevada County, the Nevada City Unified 
District was discontinued and became part of the larger high school district. The former San Lorenzo District 
became part of a new, larger San Lorenzo Valley Unified District, counted among the eight formed in 1952. 

** The former Hoopa Unified District became part of a new, larger Klamath-Trinity district. 

¢ The former Bullard Unified District was annexed to the Fresno City Unified District. 
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TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY AS OF JULY 1, 1959 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE FOR 1958-59 * 


| | 
| 
| 


3,000-4,999 
5,000-9,999 
10,000-19,999 
20,000-49,999 
and over 


Under 100 
100-199 
200-299 
300-399 
400-599 
600-999 
1,000-2,999 


Counties 


| 50,000-99,999 
| 100,000 


| 
| 
| 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


ae 
ee | , 


Ww 

‘ 
-_ 

' 

~s 


. « aa a 2 

| es is aes se 1 - 1 - - 2 
Calaveras.____ oe oa ks a me eS 1 a E 1 
CAR coax cn hes au a ee 1 “a 1 a Z 2 
Contra Costa _| _ me a a eae) aes 1 1 o 1 _ 3 
el Norte__- = A . anes as an oe ea 
EI Dorado. ae ade 4 * we 1 - . ag 1 
Fresno. ...._. oe hei ag 1 1 s 2 
ae - ce = pe a be oP ‘. 


bs 
@ 
3 
i) 


Mariposa _____ ao aie ns sets Pe 1 
Mendocino....| _. st = ae oo 1 oa 
Merced... ___- as oa = ee ~ ze 1 

Mod ot POR Sey fae By jd! | 


ae cP a a os 


be 
= 
=] 
5 
Romero 


Riverside - __ __ a - = = a oe 
Sacramento.._| __ aa ne oa aed as =e i anal 
San Benito....| __ i ie mA ue a a e -_ 
San Bernardino} __ ee os ae =< 1 3 1] 1 
San Diego....| _- ae aod ix Row 1 1 2 | = 
San Francisco_| __ oe as i a2 ~ a = 

San Joaquin._} __ a Sa io oe -- | 1 


Cool to: 


i) 
' 
' 


2) eR ON! 


SanLuisObispo| -- | _. | _. | 2. Piet meee Pee ae 
San Mateo....| __ a ae = = =e ihe _ 1 a oe oe 
Santa Barbara| __ ity a a fe a is al eee x | 0) | 
Santa Clara_._| __ 2a ve = gar baa 2 } 1 1 = 2 
Santa Cruz___| __ a a “a ry ae | | -- a Bn 
id Hog Weegee Ie | oe on eg Picil sites k 
oe Sen eat ea | ote od Bt, og a 
ae Bok Roce ed ee be eng oot | a i 
ee ee ee Gag ok Gon b= | = | Rabat 
ae jae 3 Prses'| | | eal Hs 
SJE} ]2 Koc Bas | 
| | 
SEE Re ees eae SN Meee Ml SES Ce oe ee cs os Sees 
1] 1] 3} 3} o} 9] a | | 9 nu} 7] 4} 0 {107 
| | 


* Districts involved in organization changes during 1958-59 are classified in this table according to the 
average daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 
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NUMBER OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY AS OF JULY 1, 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANC 


E, 1958-59 * 


1959, 


| | | | ~ we 
| > D> | m2) 

> = Se bs 

is ie S| ele | S| 

~~ i“ = = a 4 Af —- 

eiSsraiesets aj | ae 2 \Sz 

” =) 4 ES a A = S SiS sea 
Counties OS PS are Shs 1S S/S] S |S | Total 

| | 
| | 
Alameda Diag SS 1 1 . 6 3 2 1 eS oe | ~ 25 
Alpine._- 1 | ~ = a = ‘ ae z a a eo | = 1 
Amador “ a 2 | l | i re = = aa ee 3 
sutte 19} 3 2 1 1] 2 2 i ey ees ee a om 29 
Calaveras ‘ee a 1 ; t = a a ws asi 2 
Colusa = 6 1 | 2 a 2 ‘ : _ on | a — ee oo 9 
Contra Costa 6}; 2 1 2} 3] § 3 | a es ~— me 24 
De! Norte Ei) ss 2 1 | | ] Dae -- | -- ar —_ 5 
El Dorado- - - ‘ l 8| 4 2 1 l rm SS ee _ ae 17 
Fresno... : 15 14) 9 9 9 12 9 - = ie an = 77 
Glenn... .-..- es i es ee if : i ae ssl cat eel cole Mime 
Humboldt. Sd cea ROE. SAE 18Gb aul) Ud cae aa Me cs ee eee Best 
Imperial... __-- ari 6 “Oh ae ta ee eee er 1} 2 bs (ee) | ees Cy eS 20 
Inyo : 2 Re es Sees, Oe ee ee ; : ca Pee ea 6 
Kern. ._. 16] 4] 4 5| 1 2 ies + ee eee pee ae 48 
Kings... |) dol te aa OR) Se a Se ee, ee ee ee 
sake 2 | 1 | 2 1 | ate 1 | ss = a me 7 
Lassen 10 yee Cie cal Sy pees, eee! Soe 13 
Los Angeles | 2 a] 4) 3 3 6} 42) 2 2) Bh sa] = 1 67 
Madera.. —) oa 6 1 1 | cs ey a a id peas 2 
Marin = 11 | l 1 | 1 | l 8 | l ae a a ee 24 
Mariposa _ | «ef . - | > | - e- | o- - = 
Mendocino of a ao at 8 l i}. A ee fe aoe | Sol eat Sa 
Merced a ee 9| 3] 2 1 a 2 ah Pe a ee 
Modoe E 91 14 : tan 1 a y.| Mees ie ge Ph ron = 12 
Mono 5 cae ee ; aH i = ao ag Bee 5 
Monterey 13{ 1 H 5 2 2 1 Sees ee 3 29 
lapa......- Ry Nea rH 2 1 i 1 1 1 1 Tas ae es 15 
eee ah) 2 ee 1 | es (pete ee i Pe 14 
Orange 1 3 i 2 1 l 6 5 5 > a 2 ee - = 30 
Placer ee i os 2 2 | ~ | -- ini | oe 22 
Plumas = | - | od } ae Genes ee as 
Liverside = 6 | 4 | 6 au 5 7 " eh a | e 29 
Sacramento ; ‘ oi O44 OF 1 np § 5 3 a ee eS oF 19 
San Benito 1 17 1 | l ‘ 1 ye ad —. 21 
San Bernardino 1 12 3 $ 2 5 5 5 3 2 = : F 42 
San Diego 9 | 5 1 2 2 6 3 5 3 AA . Se 36 
San Francisco ae ? : me a ee Ka 
San Joaquin 27 | 15 6| 3 { 2 3 ES eee i 60 
San Luis Obispo 18] 5 1 3 5 os we ee 32 
San Mateo hs it cc l H 6 3 2 ft . ae 22 
Santa Barbara 10} 4] 3 3 1 3 2 1 os es es 2 
Santa Clara - 6 3] 2 3 2 2 10 2 Oe cult Death oser Eines 36 
Santa Cruz . on ae 1 : 3 2 3 : ae ey ee) Neer | == 16 
Shasta_-- 27; 4 te $ a) a oS oe 37 
Sierra.... aw | wa | - a Ree aos ee | _ oe 
Siskiyou. 2) 22) 2] 2] 2] 2 2 1 aS ee eee ee 35 
Solano-_.. 11 | 1 | 1 1 1 ae aon -- | - 18 
Sonoma... 1 25 | 5 | 7 | 3 | 4 3 3 | 1 | ane pee) ae 52 
Stanislaus__-- ‘ CF A oS “2 wa. 3s 4 | 1 | -| -- | ms 32 
Sutter... ___. 2) 4 1 2 l 1 1 ? ee oP ssetherss 22 
Tehama. ty ie 1 1 l 1 l a ee tae | Rey, (ee 18 
Trinity -- . : 12 | = 1 2 oa . On te iy ee 15 
Tulare______. 1 14] 12 7) i 5| 4 3] 3 a ee eee eee ee 60 
Tuolumne 7 13 3 5 : 1 |} = ae ay ae hs = 19 
Ventura--_- - 6 2 ie 4 4 4; 2 1 _ ae ees ee 27 
Yolo..... inte) 72 Bh} a 8 oi}. ee ee ee ee 
eas 7 9/ 3] #1 nl ahs fake e we yee 16 
Totals -------| 11 | 539 | 153 | 112 | 76 | 98] 97 | 161] 60| 35] 17 4 ee 1 | 1,361 
| | | | | 
* Districts involved in organization changes during 1958-59 are classified in this table according to the 


average daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 

** Districts with no average daily attendance are those still in existence which either were suspended or 
for some other reason did not maintain a school during 1958-59. Attendance of pupils residing in such districts 
is credited to the district of attendance. 
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TABLE 8 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY AS OF JULY 1, 1959, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1958-59 * 


} o 2 a 
° | 2ieo S & S he 
s 218/8/e2|/¢e¢}e!_& 
= a D> > > > a + = “— i 
s/e/sle/e)/21e)/ 2/218] s] 3/8 
Zzigisis¢i¢/18/8/8/)8)]8 S |S 
Counties 5 S 8 3 S 7 ee ee a ee Ss Ss S |S | Total 
Alameda-.-.-.- ae = A's 1 sf; 3 | ee of me a 4 
Alpine......_- fel ve ES ais a P ea J ee a aes aa 
Amador. - --.. = 1 = a == = WA ey ee ou =a — re 1 
Butte....___- es oo emia ee ry eee | f PRD hes Po ee 4 
Calaveras____- me 1 z = pe ee eng tee ee ei -_ we 1 
olusa....._- 1 2 ae ss | fz se || ae na 3 
Contra Costa._| _. 2 - 2 | 1 2 1 1 | 1 2s “es 6 
Del Norte....| _- -- | + sei Pett : = Pam Pe 2 1 
El Dorado_...|  _- Bot ea ip wt 4 = aa as ae 1 
Hremo........) .. Be Pp Ae Eee eh kal es ne ees BD oad 15 
a 1 Ee 3 ait Ps F es aeel = 3 
Humboldt.._.| - Sie im fad £4 BP Vie. bac, 6 ee 
Ioeem...-.| =. | <- 1 | | 1 eel ie 5 
RBM ceca nn. =a 1 : aS a ay } ss 2 ie 2 
Rers......-.- Si 2 a -- | - | 1 2 | Be | Biel = ae 4 
[ee = | -- | -- a a Bg ne p 3 
Ds oinscw cs ie bid eRe ash ee | aias on 4 
as - ay a= | } 1] | ae 1 
Los Angeles a ee (Sea ee | 2 3 Fib Bie ee oo tee 16 
Madera 1 2x ae es in) ee | ee 3 
Marin. ____- el tt 4 = i ea 3 
Mariposa __-_ = sc L J | : ; ae ae ee ee 
Mendocino-.- 2 2 | “ ae ae 1 ene ee t 
Merced. -_._- se se | 1 | 1 1 } << 5 
Modoc. .-.--- 1 pew ee) es ON | 2 
Mono...--.- 1 | ie ei ik l 
Monterey..__- - | -- | - 2 2 } 4 
eh.........- ire - ; 3 1 na 1 
Nevada | : bY | 1 
range. _- mat) ee AR eet. Meet rT -3 1 2 ] | 9 
Placer- = See fr] 2 i eee tes 3 
Plumas._____- - a4) | as } ee 
Riverside i 2 eS ) } 1 } 6 
Sacramento...| _. ete een eT - ol a 4 
Sapeito.-| .. |...) =<. | =.) < Pepe: Boel’ | 1 
San Bernardino| -- A poe) Ee ee ; 3 2 Sea is | } 7 
San Diego_._-} -. 1 ey ee r-$ l 1 | | 7 
San Francisco.| .. | —- ee : 
San Joaquin...| _- ee ae 1 3 6 
SanLuisObispo} 1 | SS ge 1 2 1 6 
San Mateo__-_ 1 aes 1 is l 2 | 5 
Santa Barbara| —__ ae oe 2 | 2 1 | 5 
Santa Clara...} _- es € c i 1 2 s 
Santa Cruz “: a zo | 2 | | 2 
Shasta..._____ é a) ee 1 2 
OO” = ss | 
Siskiyou. ___- “ 2 ie } 1 4 
Solano.._..___-| : | 1 1 l 3 
Sonoma Rhee 1 ; 3 1 5 
Stanislaus ___- 53 s wee itn oe l 1 2 1 7 
Sutter....._.. ee Ga oe a | 4 
Tehama. _-_-._-. ee a aa > 1 Pg 
Trinity_._._. oe : I 1 i 5 } } 1 
Tulare_......- ae % 5.3 a 2 3 ; &8 
Tuolumne-.--_. oe oa 1 i ing 
Ventura. -___- a -- | i ae 2 | 1 1 | 6 
Ds occ ncine eat |} 2 | aS 1 5 
pe Soe ee ot ae l 2 
Totals... 8 | 22 | 14] 15 | 28 | 33 | 58 | 20 | 16 | 10 | - = | i ha 
| | | 


* Districts involved in organization changes during 1958-59 are classified in this table according to the 
average daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 
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TABLE 9 


NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY AS OF JULY 1, 1959 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1958-59 * 
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200- 
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Sutter. _.. = eee oe on a ae * =—s et | es ee ie . oa ds 
Denems.......- - a 7 un NES ee si x = oy (pre = % we ae ae 
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Tulare... : oo ioe sa es a ae oie 1 ots | = ee ‘i 1 
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Totals_. i 1] -- -| - 1 4| 10) 7 | 2) --| 1} --| --| 28 

| 


* Districts involved in organizatioon changes during 1958-59 are classified in this table according to the 
average daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 
** New districts which did not maintain schools during 1958-59. 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY AS OF JULY 1, 1959, CLASSIFIED 


ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1958-59 * 
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* Districts involved in organization changes during 1958-59 are classified in this table according to the 
average daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 
** Districts with no average daily attendance are those still in existence which either were suspended or 
for some other reason did not maintain a school during 1958-59. Attendance of pupils residing in such districts 


is credited to the district of attendance. 


SUMMARY OF 1959 HIGH SCHOOL SUMMER 
SESSION ENROLLMENTS 


L. FRANK MANN, Consultant in Secondary Education 


The 1959 summer school program on the secondary level enrolled 
171,366 students or approximately one-fourth as many as were regularly 
enrolled in grades nine through twelve in California schools during the 
1958-59 school vear. The 245,695 individual summer class enrollments 
represented an increase of 43 per cent over those in 1958. The number 
of school districts maintaining summer sessions likewise increased from 
116 in 1958, to 158 in 1959, almost half of the districts maintaining high 
schools, 

Enrollments in physical education classes showed a decrease of 31 per 
cent, and in music classes a decrease of 20 per cent. Arts and crafts 
enrollments increased only 5 per cent. Enrollments in all other subjects 
increased over those of the 1958 summer session. The greatest increases 
were in reading improvement, with an enrollment four times as great 
as it was in 1958; industrial arts, three times as great; driver education 
and training, two and one-half times as great; homemaking, more than 
twice as great; and foreign languages almost twice as great. Enrollment 
in the fields of mathematics, English, social studies, science, and foreign 
languages accounted for more than 55 per cent of the total enrollment. 
The increases in enrollment in these fields ranged from 17 to 95 per 
cent. 

Mathematics was most in demand as indicated by the 44,210 enroll- 
ments in mathematics classes. Of that number, 18,759 were in algebra. 
Next in order was general mathematics, including arithmetic and basic 
mathematics, with 8,314 enrollments. Geometry classes had 7,867 en- 
rolled, while only 5,090 were reported enrolled in remedial mathematics 
classes. 

Typing accounted for 33,718, or approximately 90 per cent of the 
38,219 enrolled in business education classes. Enrollments in typing 
showed an increase of 88 per cent while enrollments in other business 
subjects declined by 64 per cent. 

Two-thirds of the 32,839 enrolled in the English area were in ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh grade classes, as distinguished from classes in speech, 
dramatics, basic English, grammar, and remedial English. The eleventh 
grade enrollment was slightly higher—7,846, as compared with 7,244 in 
the ninth grade and 7,168 in the tenth grade. 

Almost half of the 31,023 enrolled in social studies were taking courses 
in United States history; a fourth were enrolled in classes in civics and 
government; and the remaining fourth were distributed among classes 
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in geography, social living, senior problems, world history, social studies, 
sociology, and problems of democracy. 

There were 7,870 enrolled in biology who accounted for more than 
two-fifths of the 18,630 enrollments in the science area. Next in order of 
enrollments were chemistry with 2,922; general science with 2,125; and 
physiology with 1,814. 

Foreign language enrollments totaled 10,103, of which 7,904 were in 
Spanish classes; 1,066 in French; 836 in Latin; 253 in German; and 44 
in Russian. 

The following tabulation shows the enrollments in each subject area, 
and the per cent of all class enrollments and of all students enrolled that 
this represents. 

Percentof Percent of 


Number of all class all students 
Subject areas enrollments enrollments enrolled 
Mathematics e scotia, 4210 18.0 25.8 
Business = _ 38,219 15.5 22.3 
English 2 32,839 13.4 19.2 
Social studies _... 34,023 12.6 18.1 
Driver education and driver training. 26,319 10.7 15.4 
Science Sa _ 18,630 76 10.9 
Industrial arts ; _ 12,056 4.9 7.0 
Foreign languages __ 10,103 4.1 5.9 
Arts and crafts ; 8,620 3.5 5.0 
Reading improvement .- 8,053 3.3 4.7 
Homemaking 5,559 23 3.2 
OES Silt As SI ep nee 4,841 2.0 2.8 
Physical education —__- 3,661 1.5 2.1 
Miscellaneous Fs _ 1,562 0.6 0.9 


The following trends in the pattern of course offerings and enroll- 
ments are apparent in the reports of 1959 summer sessions: 


1. Remedial and make-up work are no longer given major emphasis. 

2. Programs for the more able students are receiving an ever-increas- 
ing amount of attention. 

3. Many students are broadening their high school experience by tak- 
ing elective courses (typing, industrial arts, and the like), and 
required courses (U.S. History, English, and the like), in the 
summer in order to procure more diversity in their programs dur- 
ing the regular school year. 

4. Many districts are lessening the problems involved in scheduling 
students for driver education and driver training by enrolling sub- 
stantial numbers in these courses during the summer. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 1956 


GERALD D. CRESCI, Researcher and Teacher Trainer 
Bureau of Business Education 


The October Report of High School Principal, 1956, contained two 
sections which were designed to collect information regarding business 
education—one pertaining to enrollments, the other to administrative 
and instructional practices. 

Reports were received from 285 junior high schools, 208 of which 
offered classes in at least one business subject. 


ENROLLMENTS 


Table 1 shows the junior high school enrollments in business educa- 
tion subjects at three-year intervals from 1945 to 1954, and from 1954 
to 1956. The enrollment in all business education courses during 1956 
was approximately 61 per cent greater than during 1945. The decrease 
in enrollments shown between 1945 and 1948, can be accounted for by 
the methods and terminology used at that time in the collecting and 
consolidating of enrollment data; and by the fact that in 1948, business 
mathematics was probably reported as a mathematics subject instead of 
as a business subject. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL BUSINESS EDUCATION SUBJECT 
ENROLLMENTS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 1945-56 


Business education 
Year enrollments 


Din nticicndidnccbacninnesekinnmeeuntemeabieal 25,496 
ce EEE EER PE A Te PNR 22,648 
| SER Se See ee en eece penne 28,134 
RG cddwcoucdnseuceuuwanbaaiannena taaaant 39,744 
SE .nuhioskconcimmwasecsameuneyeanmnauaesein 40,962 


Table 2 shows a comparison of certain business subject enrollments 
in California public junior high schools for the years 1948, 1951, 1954, 
and 1956. 

Classes in typewriting ranked first in business education enrollments 
in the junior high schools of California, and general business classes 
ranked second. These two subjects retained the same relative rank that 
they have had in all previous surveys. 

The rank order of the six business subjects with the greatest enroll- 
ments in junior high schools in 1956, was (1) typing, 30,145; (2) general 
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business 6,313; (3) in-school work experience, 1,809; (4) office and 
clerical practice, 823; (5) exploratory business practice, 440; and (6) 
business mathematics, 428. 

Typewriting class enrollments increased slightly over those in 1954, 
while enrollments in general business, business mathematics, and office 
practice classes dropped since 1954. The inclusion of previously unre- 
ported business subject enrollments in the 1956 report partly accounts 
for the higher figure indicated in the total business subject enrollments 
for junior high schools. These include enrollments of 1,809 for in- 
school work experience programs, 440 for exploratory business practice, 
and 309 for co-operative office practice. 

In October, 1956, of the total 30,145 enrollments in typing classes, 
289 were in first-year typewriting in the eighth grade. First-year type- 
writing enrollments totaled 28,822, and second-year typewriting enroll- 
ments totaled 1,323. The 1,323 enrollments in second-year typewriting 
were in junior high schools with tenth grades. Of the 28,822 enrollments 
in first-year typewriting, 763 were in junior high schools with tenth 
grades. 


TABLE 2 
RELATIVE STANDING OF CERTAIN BUSINESS SUBJECTS IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS, 1948, 1951, 1954, AND 1956, ACCORDING TO ENROLLMENT 
AND BY SCHOOL LEVEL 


1948 1951 1954 | 1956 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
schools | Enroll- schools | Enroll- schools | Enroll- schools | Enroll- 
Subjects offering} ment | Rankioffering} ment |Rankjoffering) ment |Rankj|offering} ment | Rank 
Junior High Schools (130 reporting) (151 reporting) (183 reporting) (285 reporting) 
i cee 87 | 16,239 1} 106 | 20,307 1 121 | 29,514 1 157 | 30,145 1 
General business_-- ~~... 69 | 5,043 2) 69 | 6,063 2 83 | 7,250 2 84 | 6,313 2 
Business mathematics. _ - 6} 453] 3| 7) 507] 4 11] 1,130] 4 7) 428] 6 
Office practice. -.......- 10 374 4 23 685 3 34 | 1,249 3 30 823 4 
In-school work experience}. ......|.-.....]---..||-----..].--.-.. ad ioccssebicn~sen eandel 50 | 1,809 3 
Business practice— | | } 
SES See Sane Aas See Leaner Ae | Seen Seer mT } 3 440 5 
Co-operative office prac- | } 
tice (co-ordinated) _-_.}_......].--.... SAE! | Saas Some Saeee! | Cee ee Saas exe 4 309 7 
Consumer economics. ---|.......]..-..--].--.- | Se SST SES es RR ss 1 21 8 
~~ ei pi aap ener 11 529 |..... 5 324 | call 5 1) | ae 7 7 | 
| Wl 


ADMINISTRATIVE Practices AFFECTING BUSINESS 
EpucaTIon IN Junior HicH ScHooLs 


As shown in Table 3, a total of 428 teachers were teaching business 
subjects in 1956. Of these, 279, or 65.2 per cent taught three or more 
business subjects per day and were considered full-time business teachers. 
Only 149 teachers, or 34.8 per cent, taught business subjects two periods 
or less per day. 
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TABLE 3 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF BUSINESS TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, OCTOBER, 1956, ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 
BUSINESS TEACHERS wnechatathnand PER SCHOOL 


ne 
Total ; | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
Number of Number | Percent | number | Per cent of of of of 

teachers of of of | of | full-time | full-time | part-time | part-time 
per school schools schools teachers | teachers | teachers! teachers | teachers? teachers 

| | 
= 67 32.2 67 | 15.7 53 | 19.0 | 14 9.4 
2. 8&9 42.8 178 41.6 117 41.9 61 40.9 
3. 35 16.8 105 | 24.5 65 | 23.4 | 40 26.8 
4. 10 4.3 10 9.4 23 | 8.2 | 17 11.5 
5. 5 2.4 | 25 | 5.8 | 14 | 5.0 11 7.4 
6. 1 5 | 6 | 1.4 4) 1.4 2 1.3 
7. BosT eS 1 5 | 7 1.6 | 3 | 1.1 4 2.7 
ee --| 208 100.0 | 428 | 100.0 | 279 | 100.0 | 149 | 100.0 

' ' 

1 Teaching three or more periods of business subjects per day 


® Teaching two or less periods of business subjects per day. 


Table 4 compares the number of junior high school teachers of busi- 
ness subjects with the number of business subjects that were offered in 
California public junior high schools. The number of business teachers 
per school ranged from one to seven, the modal number being two. 
About a third of the schools had only one business teacher. Eighty-nine 
of the 208 schools or 42.8 per cent, had two business teachers. 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
AND THE NUMBER AND PER CENT OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS OFFERED IN CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, OCTOBER, 1956, ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 
GUSIESS TEACHERS ritalinachleaed PER } SCHOOL 


Number of cond ts 


Total teachers One | Two | Three Four 
Number of — Sees eee eee eee © sicsciammeagetoniaon 
teachers Not | | } | 
per school | Number} Percent} stated Namber| Percent Number} Per cent |} Number} Per cent |} Number} Per cent 
Seysas —|—_—_—_|__—_| 
toe 67 | 32.2 3 44] 48.4 20/ 19.2 
eee 89} 42.8 1 33 | 36.2 53] 51.0 2 33.0 
3 or more 52 25.0 | 1 | 15.4 31 | 29.8 | 4} 67.0 2 100.0 
Total..... 208 | 100.0 | 5} al 6} 100.0 2} 100.0 
to | 


100.0 | 108 | 100.0 | 6 


INSTRUCTIONAL Practices AFFECTING BUSINESS 
EpucaTION IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Business education offerings in junior high schools are limited, often 
to a single subject—typewriting. Such was the case in 91 of the schools. 
In 104 schools, two subjects were offered. Generally, one subject was 
first-year typewriting, the other was general business. 
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Business education in the junior high school is regarded by adminis- 
trators as a part of general education as distinguished from vocational 
training. This viewpoint is reflected both in the number and type of 
business education courses offered in the junior high school. 

Curriculum practices in business education as reported by the junior 
high school principals follow: 


Typewriting. More junior high schools (157), offered typewriting 
and enrolled more pupils in typewriting classes than in any other busi- 
ness subject. Two-thirds of all junior high school business enrollments 
were in typewriting classes. 

Table 5 shows figures based on responses to the question in the 
October Report of High School Principal, 1956, “At what grade level 
are students advised to take beginning typewriting?” Some interesting 
observations can be noted here: for example, although 35 schools re- 
ported that students who wished to major in business in senior high 
school were advised to take beginning typewriting in grade eight; and 
38 other schools advised nonbusiness majors to take this subject in grade 
eight, the total typewriting enrollments in grade eight were only 289. 


TABLE 5 


COMPARISON OF THE GRADE LEVEL AT WHICH STUDENTS ARE ADVISED TO TAKE 
TYPEWRITING, AND THE ENROLLMENTS IN BEGINNING TYPING 


Business students Nonbusiness students 
Enrollments in 
Grade Number | Percent | Number | Percent | beginning typing! 

NN ne aoe aes 5 tan nog erma meee 1 5 1 5 
Bice ia cn ate acacuaadonesueea asses 35 16.8 38 18.3 289 
DE or arciccaananmdcncs evcalenasiuaueeewa 93 44.7 99 47.6 27,770 
EO occ uccceeucecavessenusu 12 5.8 19 9.1 
a eS ee eee 52 25.0 37 17.8 
| | a ere en es 15 7.2 14 6.7 

ieee ede nisanscdwensean ese 208 100.0 208 100.0 28,059 


1 There were 763 enrollments in junior high schools having a tenth grade. 


Typewriting in grade nine for potential business students was recom- 
mended by 93 schools. The recommendation that potential business 
students take beginning typewriting in senior high school was made by 
52 schools, including 27 which offered typewriting classes. With regard 
to the nonbusiness students, nine schools which offered typewriting 
classes recommended postponing enrollment in such classes until senior 
high school, and 28 which did not offer these classes reported having 
given similar advice. 

Of the 274 teachers of first-year typewriting, 62, or 22.6 per cent, 
had taken neither a major nor a minor in business; 126, or 46 per cent, 
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had general secondary credentials with business majors; and 34, or 12.4 
per cent, had special secondary credentials. The balance (52), had taken 
business minors. 

With regard to second-year typewriting, only two of the 51 teachers 
had neither a business major nor minor; six had a business minor; nine 
had special credentials; and 34 had general secondary credentials with 
business majors. 

Altogether 140, or 89.2 per cent of the 157 schools which offered 
beginning typewriting offered it as a part of general education; and 10 
of the schools, or 6.4 per cent, reported this course as offered primarily 
for vocational preparation. Only seven schools reported that the course 
was offered both for general and vocational education purposes. 

General Business. General business, the introductory course in busi- 
ness, was taught in 84 junior high schools. It was offered in 44 per cent 
of the schools teaching one or more business subjects. Of these 84 
schools, 91.7 per cent, or 77 schools, declared the course as one designed 
primarily for general education, while five schools reported that the 
course was offered for vocational purposes. 

It was reported that 54 teachers of the general business course had a 
major in fields other than business; and 13 had a business minor. Thus 
less than half, or 46 per cent, had a business major. 

Other Subjects. In addition to the two principal business education 
courses, typing and general business, junior high schools offered several 
other courses. These included business mathematics, record keeping, 
consumer problems, and exploratory business practice, in addition to 
in-school work experience and clerical office practice. 


The addresses summarized in this issue of California 
Schools are the third of a series of addresses which were 
presented at a workshop on foreign language instruction 
held at the University of California, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, June 29 through July 2, 1959. The workshop was 
planned and conducted by the Bureau of Secondary Edu- 
cation which was assisted by the bureaus of National 
Defense Education Act Administration, and Audio-Visual 
Education, of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion. The workshop was held to assist administrators and 
supervisors of school districts and offices of county super- 
intendents of schools to find ways to improve the teaching 
and increase the number and extent of courses in foreign 
language in California secondary schools. 


THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY IN 
LANGUAGE LEARNING 


ELTON HOCKING, Head, Department of Modern Languages, 
Purdue University 


Current developments indicate an increasing awareness that our 
country wants and needs more skill in using foreign languages and more 
understanding of foreign peoples and their cultures. The North Central 
Section of the Modern Language Association of America is proposing 
to its membership that all its member high schools be required to offer 
a modern foreign language. Foreign language enrollments in high schools 
and colleges are increasing more rapidly than the student population, 
and in the elementary schools there are more pupils getting regular 
classroom instruction in foreign languages than there are college stu- 
dents of languages. The National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals is publishing a report recommending “a 4-6 year sequence of 
study in a modern foreign language.” This report includes the following 
statement: 

All indications point to a renaissance of language teaching and language 
learning in our secondary schools. This does not mean more of the same kind 
of traditional emphasis that has characterized a good deal of modern language 
instruction for years. It does mean modern languages taught and learned with 
beginning emphasis on communication rather than on grammatical structure. 

The report specifically recommends language laboratory apparatus “to 
activate the functional method in modern foreign language instruction.” 

The use of visual aids or realia are far from new in language teaching, 
and phonograph discs have long been used in phonetics courses. How- 
ever, the use of the language laboratory for the beginning course was 
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made possible by recent developments in electronics, and was made 
popular by the postwar awareness of our need for skill in using foreign 
languages. The magnetic tape recorder-reproducer has added a new 
dimension to language learning by enabling the student to hear himself 
objectively. 

The student can compare his oral imitation with authentic models, 
and can criticize and improve his own performance. Thus the postwar 
need for audio-lingual skills can be admirably met by the use of elec- 
tronic devices. It must be emphasized, however, that the student can 
imitate only what he hears, and that mediocre equipment (most com- 
monly the microphone and headset), filters out some of the sounds of 
speech. A frequency response of 8,000 cycles is probably a safe mini- 
mum. The Purchaser’s Guide, published by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, gives minimum specifications for the various items of 
equipment, as well as detailed information on the nature and use of 
many electronic installations, simple or complete, at the various educa- 
tional levels. 

Language learning by hearing and speaking, a more natural process 
than grammar analysis and translation, approaches complete authen- 
ticity when the learners can see what they are talking about. Slide 
sequences and filmstrips can serve this purpose and also provide stimu- 
lating information about the country whose language is being learned. 
Motion pictures especially devised for the purpose are probably best, 
for they can provide life, continuity, suspense, and a sense of involve- 
ment on the part of the learner. Students can then dramatize certain 
of the incidents and achieve, through dramatic illusion, a life situation 
of personal intercommunication in which the vocal, auditory, motor, 
and kinesthetic aspects of the foreign language function normally. 

New devices are constantly being introduced, while older ones are 
either being improved or depreciated. Although tape recorders are gen- 
erally better and cheaper than they were ten years ago, the headphones 
and microphones that come with them are frequently worthless for 
teaching purposes. Listening through good headsets is psychologically 
superior to listening to a loudspeaker, for headsets impart a person-to- 
person sense of intimacy which is very compelling. Individual booths, 
however simple, provide some acoustical isolation and a feeling of pri- 
vacy which is conducive to uninhibited vocal performance. 

Whatever the budget, only good audio equipment should be pur- 
chased, equipment that will be electronically compatible with equipment 
to be bought in later years. An expert radio engineer or hi-fi service- 
man should test the equipment with instruments, and reject it if neces- 
sary. Regular professional maintenance will prevent breakdowns in the 
equipment. 

Recorded materials should be devised for use as integral parts of the 
foreign language course. Recordings should be made under the best 
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available conditions, and speech should be recorded at a speed very near 
to normal. The time required for careful preparation and recording is 
considerable, but this can be compensated for by exchanging recordings 
with other teachers or school systems. The language laboratory, as its 
name implies, is a place which requires work by both the teacher and 
student. A share-the-work plan is imperative if laboratory projects are 
not to become burdens. With proper planning, however, the laboratory 
can be a valuable tool for multiplying the talents of the good teacher, 
and for enabling students to learn languages faster and better than 
ever before. 


DIFFERENCES AMONG LANGUAGES AND PROBLEMS 
OF LANGUAGE LEARNING 


MARY A. HAAS, Chairman, Department of Linguistics, 
University of California 


It is important, first, to understand that languages can and do differ 
from each other in many ways; and, secondly, to consider to what extent 
these differences affect the selection of languages to be taught in the 
secondary schools. 

Discussion of the ways in which languages differ can be directed to 
pronunciation, grammar, and meaning. Pronunciation frequently intro- 
duces the most obvious set of differences. Language A has one set of 
distinctive sounds; language B has a different set. Some of the sounds 
in these languages will cause little difficulty for the learner. Those sounds 
of language B which are entirely lacking in language A will introduce 
the first real learning difficulty. But the greatest difficulty of all will 
arise when two sounds of language A sound like one sound of language 
B or vice versa. When speakers of language A take up language B they 
must learn to make these distinctions; otherwise those already proficient 
in speaking language B will fail to understand those who are learning to 
speak it. 

Secondly, certain language differences may be discussed under the 
terms, “morphology” and “syntax,” or what we usually call “grammar.” 
At the present time the study of grammar seems to be in disrepute—not 
without reason. Over a long period of time the word “grammar” has 
popularly come to be used where the term “Latin grammar” should 
be used. Most so-called traditional grammars of French, German, Eng- 
lish, and other languages are not grammars at all in the linguist’s sense 
of the term. They are simply the Latin model taken over and filled in 
with Frenich, German, English, and the like. Any user of such a gram- 
mar is not really learning about French, German, or English, but only 
something or other, mostly incorrect, about Latin. The linguist, on the 
other hand, tackles the problem of grammar or structure from a differ- 
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ent angle. He sets himself the task of describing the structure of a par- 
ticular language in terms of itself, not in terms of Latin, or English, or 
some other language. The usefulness of this scientific approach is far- 
reaching. When all languages are described in terms of Latin grammar 
the differences among them are almost extinguished. When each lan- 
guage is described in terms of itself, on the other hand, cross-linguistic 
comparisons become possible. In these cross-linguistic comparisons the 
differences loom life-size and can be grappled with scientifically and 
pedagogically. Language comparisons of this type are particularly im- 
portant pedagogically because they provide us with the necessary in- 
formation to predict the errors that speakers of language A are likely 
to make when they start to learn language B. The teacher is thereby 
enabled to concentrate his work upon points of scientifically determined 
difficulty, and can avoid wasting time on things which present no par- 
ticular problems for the learner. 

The foreign language teacher should, ideally, have had some training 
in linguistic science. This is recommended, not in order for him to have 
things to say about the language he is teaching, but so that he may have 
a better understanding of more effective ways of preparing day-by-day 
lessons, exercises for drill, and other teaching materials. The greater 
use of the language laboratory in foreign language teaching will require 
the preparation of vast quantities of new teaching materials and, except 
in unusual circumstances, these will be more readily and more effec- 
tively prepared by teachers who have some acquaintance with linguistics. 

So far, much of what has been said pertains to differences among 
languages on the spoken level. But writing systems can also be different, 
and some, such as those of the Chinese and Japanese, are extremely 
difficult to learn. English is written in the Roman alphabet and so are 
most of the languages of Western Europe. Therefore, we can learn 
many new languages—French, Italian, Spanish, and the like—without 
encountering a new alphabet. But Russian is written in the so-called 
Cyrillic alphabet—an adaptation from the Greek alphabet—therefore, 
learning Russian is difficult for many people. 

At the present time we find ourselves in the midst of a tremendous 
upsurge of interest in foreign language study. As a result of this in- 
creased interest we observe that there is some concern as to whether 
we should teach more languages, or languages different from the ones 
that we have been teaching in our secondary schools. In this connection 
I should like to call your attention to a bulletin issued by the Office of 
Education in the spring of 1959, in which it is stated that study of the 
following ten modern foreign languages is most critically needed in the 
United States today: Arabic, Chinese, French, German, Hindi-Urdu, 
Italian, Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. Of these, four—French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish—are believed to be adequately and widely 
enough taught at the present time. Now before we start talking about 
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teaching Japanese or Hindi-Urdu in high schools, we must be cognizant 
that French, German, Italian, and Spanish are also on the government’s 
critical list. So let us take care not to throw away the advantages that 
we already have. Moreover, the proper mastery of Arabic, Chinese, 
Hindi-Urdu, Japanese, and Russian, is bound to consume more time 
because they have different and difficult writing systems. In fact, Hindi- 
Urdu has two writing systems, one used by Hindus (derived from 
Sanskrit), the other used by Moslems (derived from Arabic). Further- 
more, we do not have people trained to teach languages like Arabic 
and Hindi-Urdu in our high schools or in our institutions of higher 
learning. More serious still, we do not have any teaching materials for 
Arabic and Hindi-Urdu. 

Many high school students who want to study a foreign language are 
likely to be faced with another kind of problem. These are the students 
who expect to go to college and who wish to be sure that the language 
they select will be useful to them in college. Many feel that French or 
German will be more useful to them than, say, Spanish. French or Ger- 
man might seem to have the edge, as things now stand, for those high 
school students who will ultimately undertake graduate studies. But 
they actually do not always have the edge even in such cases. Russian, 
for example, is becoming increasingly important, and for many fields of 
study it is actually to be preferred to French or German. 

There is, however, another problem, socially speaking, and that is the 
over-all value of foreign language study for everybody. Foreign lan- 
guage study is important for all high school students. It gives them a 
sense of appreciation of different ways of life and thought. It helps to 
remove misunderstandings and prejudices in a way that nothing else can. 
If students learn Spanish, and learn to appreciate the Spanish people and 
their way of life, it is then easier for them to appreciate the French 
people, or the German people, or even people as different as the Chinese. 
This is because language study helps students to break out of their shell 
of isolation. They learn that there are other ways of saying things and 
other ways of doing things in this world. 

The amount of time spent in the study of a single foreign language is 
important, also. Except in unusual circumstances, two-year study of a 
single language should be the minimum. But four years or more are 
even better. Moreover, a language once learned must be used or it will 
be forgotten. Future conferences devoted to problems of language 
learning might well devote some thought to the problems of continuity 
in language utilization. 


CURRENT OPINION ON EDUCATION 


Compiled by JOHN A. SIGEL, Librarian, Administrative-Legislative 
Reference Service, California State Library 


The articles on current issues in education which have been included 
in the following list were selected on the basis of their appeal to the 
general public. The points of view expressed are not necessarily those 
to which the State Department of Education subscribes. 

Publications not available locally may be borrowed through public 
or school libraries by inter-library loans from the California State 


Library. 


AFANASENKO, YEVGENI. “The Soviet School System Reorganized,” 
USSR, X (1959), 46-49 


Part of the new Seven Year Plan is the complete reorganization of the Soviet 
educational system. Since the USSR has now started upon its goal of constructing 
“a society of abundance,” its school system must train men and women of “larger 
skills and talents,” and must be brought “closer to real life.” If this sounds familiar, 
the reorganized curriculum sounds even more so. Pupils in grades one to four re- 
ceive 432 hours of manual training; boys in grade five take homemaking and cloth- 
ing care; and there is much emphasis on work-study. Children work certain times 
in factories or on collective farms, raise poultry, and tend parks. Science, language, 
history, physics, geography, singing, and drawing are also part of the compulsory 
eight-year schooling. 


5s” 


Beapte, Murier. “Are British Schools Better than Ours?” Saturday 

Evening Post, CCCXXXII (September 12, 1959), 19-21-++. 

The author says that better manners, better penmanship, and greater emphasis 
on English composition are a few of the areas in which English schools are superior 
to our own; that American students do not organize ideas coherently, and that they 
are anti-intellectual when compared with their English counterparts. 


Benton, E. Maxwe.vi. “Instructional Television on the March in Cali- 

fornia,” Tax Digest, XXXVII (August, 1959), 168-172. 

Instructional television in California took another step forward when Compton 
College’s use of closed-circuit television was upheld by a ruling of the Los Angeles 
County Counsel. The junior college faced a loss of its state aid for the coming 
year due to a ruling of the State Department of Education which would have 
denied average daily attendance funds for televised classes. The County Counsel, 
in a ruling subsequently supported by the State Attorney General, held that Comp- 
ton College should not be denied state funds for those pupils attending its television 
classes. 


Benton, WILLIAM. “Liberal Arts and Public Policy,” Saturday Re- 
view, XLII (August 15, 1959), 11-13-++. 

There is a school of thought, represented by the author, which recognizes that 
specialization is all well and good, but that the specialist also ought to have a solid 
liberal arts foundation so that he may be able to relate to fields outside of his 
own. This article is drawn from a speech that Mr. Benton gave recently before the 
American Conference of Academic Deans, in Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Brown, SpPeNcER. “Gateway to the Colleges,” Commentary, XXVII 
(June, 1959), 472-83. 


Nationwide, machine-scored college entrance examinations have come to exercise 
a dominant role in the admission of students to the colleges. Spencer Brown here 
raises the question as to what standards of education these tests imply. 


CREMIN, Lawrence A. “What Was Progressive Education?” Vital 
Speeches, XXV (September 15, 1959), 721-25. 


The author clears away some of the fog that obscures the origins and meaning 
of progressive education (it was mot founded in 1919 by the Progressive Education 
Association), and explains why so much confusion arose concerning the aims and 
results of the movement. The chief reason cited for the decline of the movement 
is that its goals have been outgrown. 


DonanHor, Dorotuy M. “A Master Plan . . . for Higher Education,” 
Tax Digest, XXXVII (September, 1959), 184-85+. 


This brief article by California State Assemblywoman Donahoe, who is also 
Chairman of the Assembly Committee on Education, clarifies the somewhat con- 
fusing organizational pattern of groups responsible for the formulation of a master 
plan for higher education in California. A report on the plan is due in Febru- 
ary, 1960 


“Education,” Time, (September 14, 1959), 70-79. 

James Conant, after a year of inspecting 55 top high schools in 18 states, found 
only eight that were close to his high standards. Dr. Conant found the most com- 
mon deficiency in foreign language study; that the academically talented student 
was not being sufficiently challenged; and that. it would be easier to improve the 
school system we now have than to make radical changes. A change in tax assess- 
ment ratios is also suggested as a means of raising school funds in areas where 
money problems seem endless. 


“Federal Aid to Education? Debate of the Month.” Rotarian, XCV 
(October, 1959), 38-39-++. 


Erick L. Lindman argues that since state and local jurisdictions are loath to raise 
the tax monies necessary to meet their school needs, the Federal government must 
step in. He supports the Ruml plan of Federal payments to states of $20 per public 
school child, to be increased to $80 annually. He doesn’t mention where the Federal 
government will get this money. 

W. W. Hill, Jr., argues that Federal funds for education must come from bor- 
rowed money, and that it is absurd to use such money for everyday operating 
expenses. The threat of Federal control is mentioned, with this twist: had there 
been Federal control a few years ago, there would have been nationwide emphasis 
on life-adjustment; currently it would be on science, math and foreign languages; 
tomorrow, perhaps it will be on driver education and recreation. 


“Federal Funds for School Construction and Teacher Salaries: Pro and 
Con Discussion,” Congressional Digest, XXX VII (June-July, 1959), 
163+. 

Arguments pro and con for the Murray-Metcalf bill are presented, together 
with a review of Federal participation in the field of public school education. The 
bill calls for an outlay of $4 billion in Federal funds to the states for school con- 
struction and teacher salaries. 


Goutp, SaMuEL B. “To Sing with the General Voice,” Vital Speeches, 
XXVI (November 1, 1959), 51-55. 


The author states that there are certain forms of adult delinquency present in 
this country which shape our educational system and our lives, and he points out 
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the following: (1) we have taken the . . . spontaneous quality of gregariousness 
and turned it into a fetish; (2) we have turned our respect for responsibility into 
a preoccupation with permissiveness; and (3) we have turned our natural urges 
toward magnanimity into impersonal gestures of charity. 


Hecuincer, Frev M. “To Bridge the Scholarship Gap,” New York 

Times Magazine, (September 13, 1959), 56-60. 

“The author of The Big Red Schoolhouse cites recent studies showing that be- 
tween 100,000 and 200,000 high school students in the top quarter of their class 
fail to go to college because they lack scholarship funds. There is about $100,000,- 
000 available for scholarships in the U.S. Additional funds of $80,000,000 to $160,- 
000,000 are required. National Merit Scholarships and student loan funds are de- 
scribed as aids in filling the money gap, especially for parents in low-income groups 
who want their children to go to college. 


Hook, Sipney. “John Dewey: His Philosophy of Education and Its 

Critics,” New Leader. Section 2 (November 2, 1959), 3-23. 

In this address it is noted that most of the recent critics of John Dewey are not 
as conscientious in their criticism as they would have our schools be in their cur- 
riculum. Denouncing Dewey, but not reading him, they fail to note that he himself 
was a life-long critic of American education, including certain aspects of pro- 
gressive education. He warned against the elements which have produced today’s 
crisis and hysteria about American education. 


“Information and Issues,” Manas (October 7, 1959), 5, 8. 


Quoting from the August, 1959 issue of New Age, Manas reviews a continuing 
cause of upset in public schools, namely religion. New Age argues that released 
time for religious education, and the introduction of Christian prayers in elemen- 
tary schools focus public attention upon religious concerns which should remain 
private. By doing nothing about religion the ideal public school does a great deal 
by implication. 


Koerner, JAMES D. “What Shall We Teach?” Vital Speeches, XXV 
(September 15, 1959), 716-25. 


The author lists the three following criteria for the subjects in a school’s cur- 
riculum. (1) Is the subject one that only the school can teach? (2) Does the 
subject represent a basic part of the student’s cultural and intellectual heritage? 
(3) Is the subject one that is studied mostly for itself? To make this clearer, sub- 
stitute the words “history” or “driver training” for the word, “subject.” 


Mars, JosepH F. “A Hard Look at Higher Education.” Rotarian, 
XCV (September, 1959), 14-16. 


Too many colleges and universities, says this educator, are substituting vocational 
training and life-adjustment courses for true education. This article is based on a 
Rotary District (735) Conference address, a more detailed version of which 
appeared as an article in the June, 1959 issue of the Journal of Higher Education, 
published by the Ohio State University Press. 


Ransom, Harry H. “The Superior Student,” Texas Quarterly, XI 

(Summer, 1959), vi-x. 

The author points out that we are failing in education where we should be 
especially good—in maintaining an educational system that allows for “late 
bloomers” and puts up with nonconformists and rebels. Many American students 
see little reason for staying in school beyond the legal requirements because (1) 
they are given too little help in scientific studies; and (2) they are given really 
stimulating liberal arts courses in very few universities. The author contrasts this 
situation with, of course, the Russian experience, and concludes that we must have 
more regard for the gifted. He describes the Texas plan as an example. 
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“Roots of the School Dilemma,” Saturday Review, XLII (September 

12, 1959), 13-15 +. 

This annual education issue of the Saturday Review deals with the elements of 
an action program. Clifton Fadiman considers “The Lost Generation;” George L. 
Fersh identifies the steps to be taken to reach the goals we have set; John H. 
Niemeyer describes resources which we tend to leave unexploited; Fred M. 
Hechinger reports on a new plan for more efficient utilization of school time; 
while Lou LaBrant describes the fields in which excellence must be nurtured. 
Each of these authors has, in effect, provided us with a job sheet on the work 
that has to be done. 


SHAFFER, HELEN B. “Education of Gifted Children,” Editorial Re- 

search Reports, Il (October 28, 1959), 795-811. 

This article includes information on the following: Sputnik’s spurring of interest 
in the gifted; development of programs for bright pupils; a census of the nation’s 
intellectual resources; the search for gifted, underprivileged children; acceleration, 
enrichment, and ability grouping; special units or classes in the grade school; 
separate educational tracks in high schools; co-ordination of high school and college 
work; curriculum enrichment in elementary grades; intellectual stimulants in 
secondary schools; spread of honors courses for college students; and reactions to 
the special treatment of gifted children. 


Tuirrinc, Hans. “Education for the Age of Science,” Bulletin of the 

Atomic Scientists, XV (September, 1959), 293-97. 

The author’s thesis is that decisive improvements in our civilization could be 
achieved by changing our system of education. There is a great cultural lag in our 
society—we have the technology to provide a good life for all men, yet two-thirds 
of the human race, including many prosperous people, are miserable. In order to 
achieve the wisdom necessary to change this, the secondary schools must provide 
a program (outlined by the author), which will provide youth with the knowledge 
it must have in order to deal with modern problems. 


Upatt, Stewart L. “Our Education Budget Also Needs Balancing,” 
Reporter, XX (June 25, 1959), 23-25. 


The author briefly reviews the fate of federal aid to education bills in Congress. 
The crux of the matter is how to finance school revenue. Since school revenues 
are always tied up with property taxes, the problem devolves upon tax equalization 
versus Federal aid. New school outlays would cost taxpayers three or four times 
as much if financed at the local level rather than through the Federal income tax. 
Prospects for legislation on this issue being passed in Congress are dim, says the 
author. 


ZAHNER, Louis. “Composition At the Barricades,” Atlantic, CCIV 
(November, 1959), 114-17. 


The decline in standards of written English is attributed to the following factors: 
overloaded teachers cannot assign much work in composition to huge classes; essay 
tests are given almost exclusively in English classes, where formerly they were 
common in history classes and other classes; and more ground is covered in schools 
today, resulting in the use of words far removed from experience. A remedy would 
be to teach very concretely in the lower grades, so that students will be prepared 
to deal with abstract thinking at the secondary school level. 


Departmental Communications 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 


E.izaBETH A. STEPHENSON was appointed Associate Statistician, Bu- 
reau of National Defense Education Act Administration, October 1, 
1959. Mrs. Stephenson has been a statistician with the California State 
Department of Industrial Relations since 1951. She has a bachelor of arts 
degree from the University of California at Berkeley, and has taken 
graduate study in economics at the University and at Sacramento State 
College. 


Osman T. Roya was appointed Associate Statistician, Bureau of 
National Defense Education Act Administration, October 19, 1959. Mr. 
Royal, a graduate of the University of California, Berkeley, has been 
engaged in statistical work with the California State Department of 
Employment since 1951; and with the Division of Highways of the 
Department of Public Works from 1949 to 1951. He has done graduate 
work in agricultural economics at the University. 


STEPHEN M. KuHNLE was appointed Associate Statistician, Bureau of 
National Defense Education Act Administration, October 1, 1959. Mr. 
Kuhnle taught in the University of San Francisco from 1934 to 1943 and 
in Stanford University during the 1943-44 academic year. He has been 
engaged in statistical and research work at the State Department of Em- 
ployment, 1949 to 1956; and at the State Department of Public Works 
from 1956 to the time of his appointment. He holds a Doctor of Philos- 
ophy Degree in economics from the University of Heidelberg, Germany. 


Birpige N. Boyes was appointed Associate Statistician, Bureau of 
National Defense Education Act Administration, November 3, 1959. 
Miss Boyles has been engaged in statistical research for the State Depart- 
ment of Employment since 1953; and has been employed in various de- 
partments of the state government since 1938. Miss Boyles received her 
bachelor of arts degree from Stanford University. 


Mivprep M. BracketTrT was appointed Consultant in School Library 
Education, Bureau of Audio-Visual and School Library Education, 
December 21, 1959, to serve for a period of six months. Miss Brackett 
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is on leave from her position as Director of Library Services, Office of 
the County Superintendent of Schools, Sacramento County, to organize 
the program of school library education services to be offered by the 
Bureau. Prior to coming to Sacramento County in 1950, Miss Brackett 
was the County Librarian for Spokane County, Washington. She re- 
ceived her bachelor of arts degree from the University of Idaho, and 
is a graduate of the University of Washington Library School. Her 
experience includes teaching, and library work in schools, public li- 
braries, and as an army hospital librarian at Baxter General Hospital 
during World War II. Miss Brackett has been active in the School 
Library Association of California and has served as President of the 
Northern Section, 1954-55. She is also a member of the California 
Teachers Association, the California Library Association, and Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


BootseN, Frank M., and Peper, Joun P. Law Enforcement Training 
in California. California Peace Officers’ Training Publication No. 72. 
California State Department of Education, 1959. Pp. xii +- 174. 


This manual is one of a series published by the Peace Officers’ Training Program 
of the California State Department of Education. It has been designed to meet the 
need for organized informational material pertaining to preservice and in-service 
law enforcement training programs; and to contribute toward the planning, develop- 
ment, and improvement of such programs by law enforcement officers, counselors, 
school administrators, and teachers. 

The manual may be obtained from the Bureau of Industrial Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, Cali- 
fornia, at $1.50 per copy, plus sales tax on California orders. 


For Your Information 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education at 
its regular meeting held in Fullerton, November 5 and 6, 1959. 


Rules and Regulations Adopted 


The Board, acting under the authority of Education Code Sections 
152 and 23604, added Article 7 (Sections 954.6-954.9 inclusive), to 
Group 5 of Subchapter 4 of Chapter 1 of Title 5 of the California 
Administrative Code, relating to nondiscrimination in fraternities, soror- 
ities, and other student organizations at state colleges, effective as an 
emergency regulation, November 12, 1959. 


Nore: The complete text of the added sections of the California Administrative 
Code will be published by the California Administrative Register. 


Approval of Changes in School District Organization 


In accordance with the provisions of Chapter 16 of Division 2 of the 
Education Code (Section 3152), the Board approved the following 
proposals regarding changes in school] district organization: 


Formation of a union elementary school district in Humboldt County—A proposal 
by the augmented Humboldt County Committee on School District Organization 
that an election be held to determine whether the voters in the Rolph and Samoa 
elementary school districts wish to form a union elementary school district. 


Formation of a union elementary school district in Sonoma County—A proposal 
by the augmented Sonoma County Committee on School District Organization 
that an election be held to determine whether the voters in the Marin and Wilson 
elementary school districts wish to form a union elementary school district. 


' Annexation of an elementary school district to another elementary school district 
in Santa Barbara County—A proposal by the augmented Santa Barbara County 
Committee on School District Organization that an election be held to determine 
whether the voters in the Hope Elementary School District wish to annex their 
school district to the Santa Barbara City Elementary School District. 

In accordance with the provisions of Chapter 16 of Division 2 of the 
Education Code (Section 2560), the Board approved the following 
proposal regarding a change in school district organization: 


A request for permission to hold an election to form a junior college district in 
Monterey County—A proposal by the governing board of the Monterey Union 
High School District that an election be held to determine whether the voters 
in this district wish to form a junior college district. 


Approval of Organizations for School District Membership 


In accordance with Education Code Section 1131, the Board ap- 
proved the following organizations for which memberships for schools 
may be paid from district funds until 1962, subject, however, to each 
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organization notifying the Department of Education immediately when- 
ever there is a change in the constitution, bylaws, or purposes of the 
organization and subject further to withdrawal of approval by the 
State Board of Education at its discretion. 


American Association of School Administrators * 
President: Paul J. Misner 
Secretary: Finis E. Engleman 
Headquarters address: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


California Association of Public School Business Officials 
President: George H. Geyer 
Secretary: Stanley W. Moore 
Headquarters address: Bernard Garen, Redondo Beach City Elementary School 
District, 115 South Francisca Avenue, Redondo Beach, California 


California School Health Association 

President: Gordon Mannerstedt, M.D. 

Secretary: William H. Wyckoff 

Headquarters address: P.O. Box 2271, Sacramento 10, California 
Central California Junior College Association 

President: Clifford Boyer 

Secretary: Jack Hansen 

Headquarters address: Reedley College, Reedley, California 
Educational Television Research Association 

President: Gardner L. Hart 

Secretary: R. L. Smith 

Headquarters address: Berkeley Unified School District, Audio-Visual Depart- 

ment, 1720 Oregon Street, Berkeley 3, California 

Riverside County Elementary School Administrator’s Association 

President: William E. Paulo 

Secretary: Dan L. Predovich 


Headquarters address: Nuview Union Elementary School District, Star Route, 
Nuevo, California 


Revocation of Credentials for Public School Service 


The Board revoked the credentials, life diplomas, and other docu- 
ments for public school service heretofore issued to the following 
persons, effective on the dates shown: 

By authority of 


Revocation Education Code 

Name Date of birth effective Section 
Burton, James Richard 12- 9-24 October 22, 1959 13205 
Carter, Donald Curtis 5-10-20 October 29, 1959 13205 
Criblez, Lewis C., IV 8- 1-26 October 23, 1959 13205 
Kim, William Moung Kyu 6-16-30 October 27, 1959 13205 
Petty, Charles W. 7-10-17 November 2, 1959 13205 
Pipes, Karl a 3-22-16 November 6, 1959 13206 
Roberts, Andrew Donald 7- 6-19 November 6, 1959 13207 
Vorkink, Joseph Paul 9-11-15 October 29, 1959 13205 
Wise, Hadassah Shuster... 2-22-18 November 6, 1959 13206 


Appointments to State College Advisory Boards 


At the regular meeting of the State Board of Education held in Sacra- 
mento on October 16, 1959, and in accordance with Education Code 


1 Approved for membership by county superintendents of schools only because this organization 
does not accept schools as members. 
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Sections 20361 through 20368, the Board confirmed the appointment 
by Director of Education Roy E. Simpson of C. J. “Happy” Hill, Bay- 
side Heights, Arcata, as a member of the Humboldt State College Ad- 
visory Board, for a term ending September 30, 1961; and the reappoint- 
ment of Walter B. Havekorst, as a member of the Long Beach State 
College Advisory Board, for a term ending September 30, 1963. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION BOOKLET 


The Conservation Education Section of the State Department of 
Natural Resources has recently published a 32-page booklet, Natural 
Areas for Schools, by Verna R. Johnston, Biology Co-ordinator, Stock- 
ton College, Stockton, California. The purpose of the booklet is to show 
teachers and administrators how they can use the natural areas of their 
own locales for more effective teaching, not only in the field of con- 
servation, but also in subject matter fields such as biology, art, English, 
and agriculture. The booklet contains a chapter on source materials, 
including a bibliography. Single copies can be secured by writing to 
the Supervisor of Conservation Education, State Department of Natural 
Resources, State Building No. 1, Sacramento 14, California. 


NEW EDUCATION CODE AVAILABLE 


The newly revised (1959) edition of the Education Code of the State 
of California is now available. The index, cross-reference annotations, 
and section headings were prepared by the University of California, 
Los Angeles. Appendix material was prepared by the Office of the Ad- 
ministrative Adviser, California State Department of Education. This 
edition of the Education Code has 2056 pages, and may be purchased 
from the Document Section of the Printing Division, California State 
Department of Finance, at North Seventh Street and Richards Boule- 
vard, Sacramento, California. The price is $9.00 per copy plus sales tax 
on California orders, postpaid. 


COUNTY GUIDANCE HANDBOOK FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


A new guidance handbook for teachers and administrators of elemen- 
tary schools, entitled Guiding Today’s Children, has been distributed to 
schools served by the office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools. This handbook is intended to supplement Educating the 
Children of Los Angeles County, A Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools. 

Guiding Today’s Children is divided into three parts. Part I deals with 
ways of studying and understanding children. Part II is devoted to 
understanding and planning for children with special needs. Part III 
is concerned with various guidance activities such as the use of cumula- 
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tive records, the use of tests, grouping, and working with parents. The 
handbook is illustrated with appropriate photographs and includes nu- 
merous helpful guidance forms. Major responsibility for its production 
was carried by the Division of Research and Guidance. 

The Los Angeles County Board of Education has authorized the pur- 
chase of 10,000 copies of Guiding Today’s Children for distribution to 
teachers and administrators in school districts served by the county 
office. Schools outside of Los Angeles County may order copies from 
the California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 
28, California. 


REVISED REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


The Division of Architecture of the Department of Public Works 
has announced that revised regulations regarding the Division’s admin- 
istration of school building construction have been published and are 
now available. 

Important changes have been made in the requirements relating to 
the inspection and supervision of mechanical and electrical work on 
school building projects. The new regulations require that the super- 
vising architect or engineer shall delegate the responsibility for the 
preparation of the plans and specifications for such work to registered 
mechanical or electrical engineers. With respect to supervision of con- 
struction, one of two alternatives is permissible: (1) responsibility for 
supervising the mechanical and electrical work may be delegated to the 
registered engineer; or (2) special mechanical and electrical inspections 
must be provided. 

The new regulations, issued as California Administrative Code, Tit!e 
2, Register 59, Number 14, may be ordered from the Documents Sec- 
tion, Printing Division, North Seventh Street and Richards Boulevard, 
Sacramento, California. The cost per copy is 75 cents, plus sales tax. 


AERONAUTICS HANDBOOK AVAILABLE 


The Dawning Space Age, a 224-page book by Harold E. Mehrens, 
has been recommended by the National Aviation Education Council as 
a sourcebook for secondary school teachers and students in science 
courses or in other courses concerned with the nature and uses of rocket 
engines, and the social, economic, and political effects of their uses. The 
book describes, in general terms, the rocket, its components, and _ its 
applications; propulsion and guidance systems; military missiles and re- 
search vehicles; and obstacles encountered by those attempting to solve 
the problems of space flight. Appendixes contain descriptions of the 
various aeronautic and space agencies; lists of missiles and their prime 
manufacturers; and a bibliography. 
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Copies of this book are available from its publishers, Civil Air Patrol, 
Ellington Air Force Base, Texas, or from the National Aviation Educa- 
tion Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C., at 
a cost of $2.00 each. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN SCHOLARSHIP, 1960 — 


An annual scholarship is awarded by the California School Supervisors 
Association in honor of Helen Heffernan, Chief of the Bureau of Ele- 
mentary Education, California State Department of Education. The 
purpose of the scholarship is to recruit qualified teachers into the field 
of supervision and to encourage graduate study for supervisors. 

The scholarship for 1960 consists of a gift of $1,000, which may be 
supplemented by a loan of $1,000, interest free. Applicants must devote 
one vear to graduate study and subsequently seek employment in the 
field of supervision. Applications must be filed by February 15, 1960. 
Application forms may be secured from Mrs. Grace E. Martin, Office 
of San Luis Obispo County Superintendent of Schools, 2156 Sierra Way, 
San Luis Obispo, California. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK PROMOTION AIDS 


April 3-9, 1960 marks the third nationwide observance of National 
Library Week, sponsored by the National Book Committee, a nonprofit 
citizens’ organization, in co-operation with the American Library Asso- 
ciation, to promote a better-read, better-informed America. 

Teachers, librarians, and other leading citizens in over 5,000 commu- 
nities in all 50 states participate in the observance, which serves as the 
focus of co-ordinated, year-round programs to increase public appre- 
ciation of reading, and support of library services. 

A colorful school kit of 1960 National Library Week promotion aids, 
created for use by teachers throughout the country, will be made avail- 
able early in 1960, by the headquarters of the organization, National 
Library Week. The school kit, which is also adaptable to general youth- 
group activities, will assist teachers in planning National Library Week 
classroom and community activities, and will help stimulate student 
interest in observance of the week. The kit includes the following: a 
17” x22” poster in six brilliant colors; an 8”x 10” reduction of the 
poster, suitable for mounting; a decorative streamer, printed in four 
vivid colors; 50 attractive bookmarks; and a booklet, Activities for 
Youth in School and in the Community, reprinted from the newly re- 
vised and expanded organization handbook. The school kit is offered 
to teachers at a special price of $1.00, and may be obtained from 
National Library Week, 24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. The 
deadline for orders is March 15, 1960. 
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DIRECTORY OF CALIFORNIA TEACHER 
PLACEMENT AGENCIES, 1959-60 


As a service to the public schools of California, and to other educa- 
tional agencies and organizations, the Western Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association, an association of placement offices of accredited 
teacher education institutions, compiled the following directory of 
teacher placement offices other than the commercial agencies in the 
area. Not all the offices listed are association members. 

Officers of the Western Institutional Teacher Placement Association 
for 1959-60 are the following: President, Vernon A. Wallace, San 
Francisco State College; Vice President, R. Dudley Boyce, Stanford 
University; Secretary, Rose Marie Gruby, University of California, 


Los Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHER PLACEMENT AGENCIES 


Institution or Organization 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
5212 Broadway, Oakland 18 
OLympic 3-8118 


CALIFORNIA STATE PoLyTECHNIC CoLLEeGE 
Kellogg-Voorhis Campus, Pomona 
LYcoming 5-1241, Fxtension 245 
EDgewood 1-4008, Extension 245 


CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 
San Luis Obispo 
Liberty 3-2000, Extension 441 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame 
OX ford 7-1400 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
1125 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 17 
HUntley 2-5660 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE 

333 North Glassell Street, Orange 
KEllogg 8-2381 

Cuico StaTE COLLEGE 

West First Street, Chico 

Flreside 3-4411, Extension 441 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Harper Hall, Claremont 
NAtional 6-8511, Extension 2216 


CoLLece oF THE Hoty Names 
3500 Mountain Boulevard, Oakland 19 
KEllogg 3-3565, Extension 210 


Personnel of Placement Office 


Harry X. Ford, Chairman, Department 
of Teacher Education 


Milton R. White, Placement Officer 
Dorothy B. Cochran, Placement Super- 
visor 


Eugene A. Rittenhouse, Placement 
Officer 

Carol L. Hollingsworth, Placement 
Supervisor 

Frank W. Parr, Special Services 
Executive 

Frank Cantu, Placement Counselor 

William E. Raab, Placement Counselor 

Mrs. Paralee W. Ward, Placement 
Counselor 


Richard T. Haley, Director of 
Personnel Services 

Sara FE. Garrett, Placement Counselor 

Lelia C. Hughes, Placement Counselor 

H. Olin Thornton, Placement Counselor 

Emery E. Owens, Director of Teacher 
Placement 


Lawrence T. Crawford, Placement 
Director 

Mrs. Marjory Roberts, Placement 
Supervisor 

Herbert K. Gatzke, Director, Student 
Personnel Services 

Mrs. Winogene Klotz, Placement 
Secretary 


Sister Mary of St. Michael, Chairman, 
Department of Education 
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Institution or Organization 
CoLLece oF Notre DAME 
Belmont 
LYtell 3-7676 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
Pacific Avenue, Stockton 
HOward 4-7781 


DoMINICAN COLLEGE OF SAN RAFAEL 
San Rafael 
GLenwood 3-9668 


FrESNO STATE COLLEGE 
Shaw Avenue, Fresno 26 
BAldwin 2-5161, Extension 254 


GEorGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 
1121 West 79th Street, Los Angeles 44 
PLeasant 3-1411, Station 8 


HuMBoLpt STATE COLLEGE 
Arcata 
V Andyke 2-1771, Extension 277 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE 

2021 North Western Avenue, 
Los Angeles 27 

HOllywood 2-1301 


La SieRRA COLLEGE 
Arlington 
OVerland 9-4321, Extension 46 


La VERNE COLLEGE 
1950 Third Street, La Verne 
LYcoming 3-3511, Extension 13 


LonG Beacu State COLLEGE 
6101 East Seventh Street, Long Beach 4 
GEneva 4-3471, Extension 24 


Los ANGELES STATE COLLEGE 
5151 State College Drive, 

Los Angeles 32 
CApitol 5-1631, Extension 581 


Loyota Universiry oF Los ANGELES 
7101 West 80th Street, Los Angeles 4‘ 
SPring 6-0400, Extensions 334 and 335 


Mutts CoLiece 
Oakland 13 
NEptune 2-2700 


Mount St. Mary’s CoLvece 
12001 Chalon Road, Los Angeles 49 
BRadshaw 2-3616, Extension 28 


OcciDENTAL COLLEGE 
1600 Campus Road, Los Angeles 41 
CLinton 5-5151, Extension 46 
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Personnel of Placement Office 
Sister Rosemarie Julie, Director of 
Teacher Placement 


Louis L. Windmiller, Director, 
Teacher Placement 


Sister M. Augusta, O.P., Placement 
Secretary 


Harold D. Jones, Director of Placement 
Mrs. Gean M. Howard, Placement 
Supervisor 


J. D. Fenn, Chairman, Placement 
Committee 
E. N. Bailey, Director of Placement 


James F. Hoffe, Placement Officer 
Mrs. Mary Lou Humphrey, Placement 
Supervisor 


Sister M. Socorro, Director of Teacher 
Placement 


George T. Simpson, Chairman, Division 
of Education 


Cleo C. Berry, Director of Placement 


Mrs. Jane T. Gowan, Placement Officer, 
Administrative Placement 

Mrs. Adelaide Scott, Placement Super- 
visor, Secondary Schools 

Mrs. Ruth Nielsen, Placement Inter- 
viewer, Elementary Schools 


Fred G. Rhodes, Placement Officer 
Mrs. Arline Snyder, Placement 
Supervisor 


L. M. O'Connor, Director of Teacher 
Placement Service 


Mrs. Barbara Heider Downen, Director 
of Placement 


Doris Schiffilea, Co-ordinator for Ele- 
mentary School Student Teaching 
F. Roman Young, Director of Student 
Teaching, Secondary Level 

Roy G. Petrie, Director of Teacher 
Placement 

Mrs. Leona M. Malone, Secretary, 
Teacher Placement 
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Institution or Organization 
Paciric Union COLLEGE 
Angwin 
W Oodward 5-2421, Extension 266 


PasADENA COLLEGE 
1539 East Howard Street, Pasadena 


SYcamore 7-1151, Extension 9 


SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE 
6000 J Street, Sacramento 19 
GLadstone 2-3252, Extension 246 


San Disco CoLLeGE FoR WoMEN AND 
THE UNIverRSITY OF SAN DiIEGO 

Alcala Park, San Diego 10 

CYpress 6-6113 


San Dreco Strate CoLLeGce 
San Diego 15 
JUniper 2-4411, Extension 331 


SAN FERNANDO VALLEY STATE COLLEGE 
18111 Nordhoff Street, Northridge 
Dickens 9-1200, Extensions 267 and 268 


San Francisco CoLteceE For WoMEN 
Lone Mountain, San Francisco 18 
SKyline 2-3033 


San Francisco State CoLiece 
1600 Holloway Avenue, San Francisco 
JUniper 4-2300, Extension 412 


San Jose State COLLEGE 
250 South Fourth Street, San Jose 14 
CYpress 4-6414, Extension 234 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Stanford 
DAvenport 1-2300, Extension 2365 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
School and College Placement Service 
161 University Hall, Berkeley 4 
THornwall 5-6000, Extension 283 
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Personnel of Placement Office 
E. C. Walter, Director of Teacher 
Placement 


Harvey B. Snyder, Head, Department 
of Education 


Willis J. Black, Placement Officer 
Robert R. Dalziell, Supervisor 


Mother M. A. Rossi, Dean 
Mother M. Guest, Director of 
Elementary Education 


Will M. Kidwell, Placement Officer 
Mrs. June Saleebey, Teacher Placement 
Supervisor 


Louis A. Breternitz, Director of 
Placements 

Mrs. Carita Conner, Placement 
Supervisor 


Mother Beth Nothomb, Director of 
Teacher Education 


Vernon A. Wallace, Director of Place- 
ment, Para-services and Administra- 
tive Candidates 

Gail Humphrey, Teacher Placement 
Supervisor 


E. W. Clements, Director of Placement 

Mrs. Dale B. Harris, Placement 
Associate 

Emily Lippolis, Secretary, Teacher 
Placement 


R. Dudley Boyce, Director of 
Placement Service 

Mrs. Mary L. Evans, Assistant Director, 
Teacher Placement 


Lloyd D. Bernard, Manager, School and 
College Placement Service, Admin- 
istrative and Supervisory Personnel 
Placement 

Alice Greer, Placement Office Man- 
ager, Junior High School, High 
School, and Junior College Person- 
nel Placement 

Mrs. Gladys Pedersen, Elementary 
School Personnel Placement and 
Foreign Employment 

Brinton H. Stone, Four-year College 
and University Personnel Placement 

Evelyn Mumma, Student Personnel 
Services Placement 
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Institution or Organization 
University oF CairorniA, Davis 
105 Temporary Building No. 8, Davis 
SKyline 3-4011, Extension 726 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 
School and College Placement Service 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24 
GRanite 3-0971, Extension 209 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, RIVERSIDE 

Riverside 

OVerland 4-2210, Extension 257 

University OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA 
BARBARA 

Goleta 

W Oodland 7-5611, Extensions 2143 and 
2144 


UNIversiry OF REDLANDS 
Redlands 
PYramid 3-2121, Extension 249 


UNiversiTy OF SAN FRANCISCO 

2130 Fulton Street, San Francisco 17 
SKyline 2-1000, Extension 262 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
University Park, Los Angeles 7 
RIchmond 8-2311, Extension 391 


WEsTMONT COLLEGE 

955 La Paz Road, Santa Barbara 
WOodland 9-2237, Extension 23 
Whittier CoLieGce 

505 East Philadelphia Street, Whittier 
OXbow 3-0771, Extension 15 
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Personnel of Placement Office 
Mrs. Rebekah Stromgren, Teacher 
Placement Interviewer 


Aubrey L. Berry, Assistant Manager, 
Administrative and Supervisory Per- 
sonnel Placement 

Katherine Pyle, Elementary School, 
Special Education, Special Service 
Personnel Placement 

Rose Marie Gruby, Junior High School, 
High School, and Junior College Per- 
sonnel Placement 

Norman M. Better, Four-year College 
and University Personnel Placement 


Charles L. Bond, Placement Director 


E. L. Chalberg, Placement Office 


Manager 


Jack B. Cummings, Director of 
Placement 

Mrs. Marjorie Herman, Placement 
Assistant 


Mrs. Rosemary Moore, Director of 
Teacher Placement 


(Director to be appointed) 
Mrs. Martha F. Inman, Placement 
Assistant 


Rosella Wilson, Placement Secretary 


Homer Hurst, Director of Teacher 
Placement 

Mrs. Mary E. Bandy, Placement 
Secretary 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION MANUAL 


The National Association of Biology Teachers has published an 84- 
page bulletin, A Manual for Outdoor Laboratories: The Development 
and Use of Schoolgrounds as Outdoor Laboratories for Teaching 
Science and Conservation, which contains practical suggestions for 
planning science and conservation classes. The manual contains 16 arti- 
cles by members of the Conservation Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Biology Teachers, and has been edited by Richard L. Weaver, 
Associate Professor of Conservation and Conservation Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The articles, which describe ways and means of 
establishing outdoor laboratories, features to emphasize, and the uses 
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that can be made of schoolground areas, will be of particular interest to 
school administrators and to teachers of science and conservation classes. 
The book is available at the cost of $1.25 per copy from the Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Inc., Jackson at Van Buren, Danville, Illinois. 


Professional Literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


An Intensive Vocational Counseling Program for Slow Learners in High School. 
Report of a special project for boys and girls in tenth and eleventh grade modi- 
fied English classes, conducted under a grant from the New York Fund for 
Children, Inc. New York 17, N. Y.: Federation Employment and Guidance Serv- 
ice, 1959. Pp. 56. 

The Arithmetic of Flying: A Resource Unit in Air Age Concepts for Use in Sev- 
enth and Eighth Grade Classes or for Enriching the Arithmetic Experiences of 
Gifted Pupils in the Intermediate Grades. Washington 6, D. C.: National Avia- 
tion Education Council, 1959. Pp. 48. $0.50. 


CAMPBELL, Kearney. The Guidance Role of the Agriculture Teacher: A Study 
of the Role of the Agriculture Teacher in the Vocational and Educational Guid- 
ance of Students in Vocational Agriculture in the High Schools of Kentucky. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, September, 1959. 
Lexington, Kentucky: College of Education, University of Kentucky, 1959. Pp. 
96. $1.00. 

The Future ls Now. Based on The Puerto Rican Study—A Report on the Educa- 
tion and Adjustment of Puerto Rican Pupils in the Public Schools of the City of 
New York. Sponsored by the Board of Education of the City of New York 
under a grant-in-aid from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. Brooklyn 
1, New York: Board of Education of the City of New York, 1959. Pp. 32. 


A Good Program for Five-Year-Olds: Narrative Accounts to Accompany Selected 
Slides. Los Angeles 12: Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, 
1959. Pp. iv + 60. 


How People in Communities Depend Upon One Another: A Social Studies Supple- 
ment for Grade Three. Los Angeles 12: Office of Los Angeles County Superin- 
tendent of Schools (tentative draft), 1959. Pp. viii + 90. 

Kenwortny, Leonarp S., and Kenwortuy, THomas L. Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials on World Affairs. Brooklyn 10, N. Y.: World Affairs Materials, Brook- 
lyn College, 1959 (fourth edition). Pp. 80. $1.25 if billed; $1.00 in cash. 


Marr, Harriet Wesster. The Old New England Academies Founded Before 
1826. New York 14: Comet Press, 1959. Pp. 312. $4.25. 


Mechanics of English, Grades 7 to 12: A Curriculum Guide for Secondary English. 
Publication No. 125, Paramount Unified School District. Prepared by JoxHN 
Myres. Paramount, California: Paramount Unified School District, 1959 (tryout 
edition). Pp. 162. 

The Music Curriculum in Secondary Schools: Handbook for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Prepared by the Music Educators National Conference. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: Music Educators National Conference, 1959. Pp. 120. $2.25. 


Rew, Rosert H. American Degree Mills: A Study of Their Operations and of 
Existing and Potential Ways to Control Them. Washington 6, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1959. Pp. xii + 100. $1.00. 

Selected References Concerning Kindergarten Education. Los Angeles 12: Office 
of Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, 1959. Pp. 12. 


SmitH, Nita BANTON, and Otners: Graded Selections for Informal Reading Diag- 
nosis: Grades One Through Three. New York 3: New York University Press, 
1959. Pp. xvi + 184. $3.00. 
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Suggestions for the Cooperating Teacher in Elementary Education. Edited by 
Aueyne C. Haines. Gainesville, Florida: College of Education, University of 
Florida, 1959. Pp. 32. $0.35. 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58 
and 1958-59. A study conducted by the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association with financial assistance from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. Higher Education Series, Research Report 1959-R-10. Washington 
6, D. C.: Research Division, National Education Association, 1959. Pp. 88. $0.50. 


The World of Books. Reading lists in three sections: Gates, Keys, Friends—A list 
of basic books in children’s literature; Compasses, Telescopes, Charts—A list of 
books in literature for use in the lower division secondary school; Links, Tools, 
Thoughts—A precollege reading list of distinguished books in literature. Beverly 
_ California: Board of Education, Beverly Hills Unified School District, 1959. 

Pp. 40. $1.00. 
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STAFF (Unless otherwise indicated, all staff members may be reached at the State 


Education Building, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14) 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Education 
Richard P. Hafner, Jr., Special Assistant to the Director of Education 
Laurence D. Kearney, Administrative Adviser 
Mrs. Jane Hood, Assistant fo the Superintendent, 807 State Building, Los Angeles 12 
Roger C. Monroe, Personnel Officer 
William E. Dresser, Field Representative 
George E. Hogan, Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Departmental Administration 
Francis W. Doyle, Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Special Schools and Services 
Samuel W. Patterson, Assistant Division Chief 
Jay Davis Conner, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of Instruction 
hata Vasche, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 
Donald R. Youngreen, Assistant Division Chief 
Wallace W. Hall, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of Public School Administration 
Ronald W. Cox, Assistant Division Chief 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, Bureau of, Marion B. Sloss, Chief 

ADULT EDUCATION, Bureau of, Stanley E. Sworder, Chief 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Byron J. McMahon, Chief 

AUDIO-VISUAL AND SCHOOL LIBRARY EDUCATION, Bureau of, Harry J. Skelly, Chief 


BLIND, FIELD REHABILITATION SERVICE FOR THE, Bernece McCrary, Supervising Field Worker, 
5 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2 


BUSINESS EDUCATION, Bureau of, R. C. Van Wagenen, Chief 
COLLEGE FACILITIES PLANNING, Wesley R. Burford, Specialist 
CREDENTIALS OFFICE, Herschel S. Morgan, Supervising Credentials Technician 

EDUCATION RESEARCH, Bureau of, Henry W. Magnuson, Chief 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, Bureau of, Helen Heffernan, Chief 

ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK DISTRIBUTION, Burriss E. Claypool, Supervisor 

GUIDANCE, Bureau of, Wm. H. McCreary, Chief 

HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, Bureau of, C. Carson Conrad, Chief 
HIGHER EDUCATION, Arthur D. Browne, Specialist 

HOMEMAKING EDUCATION, Bureau of, Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell, Chief 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Samuel L. Fick, Chief 

JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATION, Bureau of, Hugh G. Price, Chief 

LIBRARIES, Division of, Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, State Librarian, Library and Courts Building 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT ADMINISTRATION, Bureau of, J. Graham Sullivan, Chief 
READJUSTMENT EDUCATION, Bureau of, Herbert E. Summers, Chief 

SCHOOL APPORTIONMENTS AND REPORTS, Bureau of, Ray H. Johnson, Chief 

SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION, Bureau of, Drayton B. Nuttall, Chief 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, James M. Hemphill, Supervisor 

SCHOOL PLANNING, Bureau of, Charles D. Gibson, Chief 

SECONDARY EDUCATION, Bureau of, Frank B. Lindsay, Chief 

SPECIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Ernest P. Willenberg, Chief 

STATE COLLEGE CURRICULA, Jon S. Peters, Specialist 

SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATION SERVICES, Donald E. Kitch, Chief 

SURPLUS PROPERTY, STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY FOR, William Farrell, Chief Surplus Property Officer 
TEACHER EDUCATION, Carl A. Larson, Specialist 

TEACHER RECRUITMENT, Blair E. Hurd, Co-ordinator 

TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS, Bureau of, Ivan R. Waterman, Chief 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, Wesley P. Smith, State Director 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICE, Andrew Marrin, Chief 
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